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“My name is Bill Smith, and I’m a junior at Loyola 
Academy in Wilmette, Illinois. During the current 
basketball season, you'll find me playing guard for the 
Maroon-and-Gold. Come fall, I'll be back on the 
gridiron at quarterback on our Rambler varsity. 

But you know what’s more important to me than 
TDs and shooting baskets? My scholastic record! 





“That’s why I'd like to put in a plug for Sheaffer’s 

Ey . , P . SHEAFFERS 
Skripsert fountain pen. It writes like a dream... PvE PACK 
yet never goes near an ink bottle! Instead, you use famous poe 
Skrip writing fluid that comes in cartridges and in your 

choice of eight washable and permanent colors. Keeps ink 

off your fingers and fingerprints off your paper. Real neat! 











“To fill your Skripsert pen, you simply insert a cartridge. 
When it’s time to refill, you just flip out the empty and 
flip in the new. No dip! No dunk! No mess! And with 
unbreakable Skrip cartridges in your pocket, you'll 
never run dry during class or exam! You can get a 
package of five cartridges for only 49¢...or save 

cash with a 12-cartridge package for 98¢. 


“One of the seven styles of wrap-around 

points will be right up your alley. 'ma 

medium point man myself. You have a Hi 

choice of five swell colors, and there’s even EAF FER 

a transparent model. Get your new 

Skripsert fountain pen in time for 

your next written assignment! Look for peumenen eee 


this display at your Sheaffer dealer’s.” $5” 
Y 1 With two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid, 

(other models from $2.95). With matching pencil 

and four Skrip cartridges, from $4.95 for the set. 


©1959, w. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA 





A BRIGHT 
FUTURE 
BECOMES 
REAL 
WHERE 


Your age is... the Age of Space! And you can build a bright future in 
this new age by training where the Age of Space is real...in the U.S. Air 


Force. Day to day, Airmen work with supersonic aircraft, rockets, ad- 
vanced electronics, intercontinental missiles—and soon will work with AG E OF SPAC i 
manned vehicles for outer space. Here is your chance to get a flying start 

on life. For nowhere else is so broad and complete a range of Space Age | g 


specialty training available as in the U.S. Air Force. Get the complete 
details now. See your local Air Force Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. R F AL 





IN THE 
U.S, 
AIR FORCE 


PASTE COUPON ON PCSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 


Airman Information, Dept. S-932 

Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 

Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am between 
the ages of 17-34 and reside in the U.S.A. or possessions. 





Name 
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Designed for expert typists as well as beginners, it’s the portable that typing | microfilm through University Microfilms, Inc., Ann 
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A Fiftieth Star? 


Dear Editor: 

We are very much in favor of admit- 
ting Hawaii to the Union as the fiftieth 
state [see “A 50th Star . . . for Ha- 
waii?,” Jan. 30 issue]. From a military 
standpoint, the Hawaiian Islands are 
most important to us. In the past, Con- 
gress has opposed Hawaii's admission 
With modern 
distance is 


because of its distance. 
communications, however, 
no barrier. 
Steve Shiflett, Secretary 
Eighth Grade American 
History Class 
Purks Junior High School 
Cedartown, Georgia 


Dear Editor: 

I think Hawaii should be adinitted to 
the Union. Hawaii is an important de- 
fense base. In case of war, the islands 
would be a steppingstone to Asia. 

Wayne Howitt 
Lenox School 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


(How about it, readers? Any more 
votes for or against Hawaii's admission 
to the Union? We'll publish the best 
letters. Mail yours, along with your 
name and school, to: Letters to the 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y.— 
Editors.) 


U. S. High Schools 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing about your article on the 
Conant report [see “High Schools . . . 
U.S.A.,” Feb. 13 issue]. Here are my 
ideas for streamlining U. S. education: 

We should have public education for 
all through the eighth grade. Only those 
students who had maintained at least 
a B average in grade school would re- 
ceive a public high school education. All 
high sthool students with an A average 
would have a public college education. 

Richard C. King 
Red Willow Consolidated School 
McCook, Nebraska 


he 


Letters 


As Others See Us 


Dear Editor: 

It was disgusting to read the com- 
ments made by Peter Goulden of Britain 
[see Forum Topic: “U. S. High Schools 

Are They Too Soft?”, Feb. 18 
issue]. He took every conceivable op- 
portunity to downgrade the country he 
was visiting and the people who were 
his hosts. While reading his comments 
about U. S. education, I began to 
wonder just what he learned at school. 
It was certainly evident that he didn’t 
learn courtesy! 

Tom Bowers 
South Whitley High School 
South Whitley, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

Even though I live in the U. S., I 
agree with Peter Goulden that our 
schools are too “soft.” I think it would 
be interesting to hear the views of more 
foreign students on this question. 

Sandra Eminger 
Andrews School for Girls 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 


It was surprising to find out what 
some of the students from foreign lands 
had to say about our country. I thought 
they really knew the facts about us. I 
hope their stay will show them the true 
picture of our country. 

Margaret Baranowski 
Kenwood Senior High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Needed—A Fireman? 


Dear Editor: 
In your article, “Labor . . . Where 


Does It Go From Here?” [see Jan. 30 


ditor 


issue], you used the railroad fireman as 
an example of featherbedding. I dis- 
agree. The fireman serves a definite 
function in the cab of the locomotive. 
It is a wise safety. precaution to have 
him on hand in case of accident or in- 
jury to the engineer. 

The engineer, being human, is sub- 
ject to human failings. His job requires 
hours of monotonous driving. Thus it 
is possible that the engineer might fall 
asleep. Or he might succumb to a heart 
attack. In such circumstances, the fire- 
man could take over, saving many lives 
and thousands of dollars worth of rail- 
road property. That’s why the fireman 
is a necessary evil. 

Phyllis Ann Lendro 
Hinckley High School 
Hinckley, Minnesota 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

Your movie reviewer, Philip T. Har- 
tung, does a praiseworthy job. Many of 
my friends and I consider his judgment 
to be highly accurate. I have seen 
many of the films he rated—both good 
and bad. I would classify them just the 
same as he did. Continued success to 
your movie reviewer! 

Patrick Finneran 
Bishop Loughlin High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Editor: 

I think that Senior Scholastic is just 
great. My friends and I enjoy reading 
“Boy dates Girl” and “Here’s Looking 
at You.” Your magazine is very educa- 
tional and useful. 

Mary Gelsleichter 
Asbury Park High School 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 











Ideas to Live By 








my son. 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, or walk with kings— 
nor lose the common touch, if neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 
you, if all men count with you, but none too much: if you can fill the 
unforgiving minute with sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, yours is the 
earth and everything that’s in it, and—which is more—you'll be a man, 


—RvupyArp KIPLING 
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THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


New restraints on teen-age driv- 
ers are up for consideration in New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
several other states. 

These restraints are being urged 
by persons who believe that teen- 
age drivers, as a class, are poor or 
dangerous drivers. These persons 
cite statistics to support their view. 

Last month a bill was introduced 
in the Connecticut legislature which 
would require the placement of 
anti-speed “governors” on all auto- 
mobiles driven by persons under 
18 years of age. These “governors” 
would limit the speed of such auto- 
mobiles to a maximum of 50 mph. 

The bill, introduced by State 
Representatives Henry M. Broder- 
ick and Ruth W. Flanagan, both 
Democrats, would provide for a 
$100 fine for failure to install a 
“governor” on a car driven by a 
teen-ager. 

In New York, meanwhile, some 
people think under-18 drivers 
should be stopped altogether. The 
Joint Legislative Committee on 
Traffic Violations is, therefore, spon- 
soring a bill which would raise the 
age for a junior license from 16 to 
18 years. 

Other states are considering sim- 
ilar bills or other restrictions on 
teen-age drivers. In New Jersey, 
for example, the State Coordinating 
Council on Traffic and Safety has 
proposed that licenses be withheld 
from all teen-agers with “delin- 
quency” or “school problem” records. 

What are the pro’s and con’s be- 
hind these proposals? Here are the 
major arguments on both sides. 


of the Week 








A pro and con discussion on current proposals in several states 


to (1) require anti-speed “governors” on all automobiles driven 


by teen-agers, and (2) raise the driving license age to 18. 


Should anti-speed “governors” 
be required on all automobiles 
driven by teen-agers? 


1. The teen-age accident record is a 
national disgrace. 


A survey by Iowa State College re- 
cently showed that teen-age drivers are 
involved in more fatal accidents per 
100,000 miles than any other age group! 

The Interstate Highway Safety Com- 
mittee similarly reports that teen-age 
drivers are involved in five times as 
many auto crashes as the 45-to-50-year- 
old group. 

These figures are shocking: law en- 
forcement officials, parents, teachers, 
and even teen-agers all over the coun- 
try. 

Iowa State’s Driving Research Lab- 
oratory spent six months in a round-the- 
clock study of highway users. Its sur- 
vey revealed that a “young bloc of 
wild drivers” was “dangerously” violat- 
ing rules of safe driving. 

“Youthful drivers are traveling too 
fast . . . for their experience and condi- 
tions of illumination,” the survey said. 
“With all the basic physical qualifica- 
tions for superior driving performance, 
their record of accidents is entirely un- 
warranted.” 


2. With today’s high-powered cars, 
too many teen-agers cannot resist the 
temptation to “give ‘er the gas.” 


Since 1929 the average horsepower 
of automobiles has doubled. In some 
cars it has tripled, and in a few even 
quadrupled. During this same 30-year 
period the top speed of most automo- 
biles has jumped from 66 mph to 99 
mph. 

Giving drivers high-powered cars to 
play with is as deadly as giving them 


loaded guns. Somebody is bound to get 
hurt! 

With teen-agers the problem becomes 
especially acute. Today’s young people 
have grown up in an era in which the 
emphasis has been consistently on speed. 
News stories boast how jet planes have 
cut air travel time in half. We hear 
about missiles zooming through space 
at speeds undreamed of a generation 
ago. Movies and TV shows stress “The 
Fastest Gun in the West.” Life, in gen- 
eral, moves at a faster pace than ever 
before. 

It is only natural, therefore, that 
many teen-agers—wanting to prove they 
are really in step with the times—con- 
fuse modernity with speed. And too 
many of them do so behind the wheel! 


3. Anti-speed ‘‘governors’’ would 
place a check on wild teen-age drivers 
without penalizing the cautious ones. 


Not all teen-age drivers are wild or 
dangerous drivers. It would be unfair, 
therefore, to clamp down on teen-agers 
in general. 

A more fair and practical proposal is 
to require anti-speed “governors” on 
automobiles driven by teen-agers. This 
would prevent teen speed demons from 
going more than 50 mph. But it would 
not interfere with the good, safe driv- 
ing habits of the majority of teen-agers. 

“Governors” act as a kind of auto- 
matic highway patrolman creuched un- 
der the hood of a car. They automati- 
cally cut down the supply of gas to the 
carburetor when the top speed is 
reached. Up to that speed, the driver 
has all the horsepower he wants or 
needs for fast pick-up in traffic, etc. 

Many trucking companies now_ use 
“governors” on their trucks voluntarily. 
They have found that “governors” do 
not cut down operating efficiency—and 
that driving at safe speeds is a definite 
business and personal asset. Likewise, 
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the time has come to use “governors” 
to slice teen-age accident statistics—and 
thus stop besmirching the reputation of 
all teen-age drivers! 


1. Horsepower and speed are often 
essential for safe driving. 


The additional horsepower in mod- 
ern automobiles was not put there to 
increase the slaughter on the nation’s 
highways—by teen-agers or anybody! 

This horsepower was not even put 
there just to add speed. It’s there to 
provide safety and economy! 

What added horsepower achieves is 
faster “pick up” or acceleration. Today’s 
high-powered cars can accelerate from 
10 mph to 60 mph in only half the time 
it used to take older automobiles. This 
ability to attain cruising speeds rapidly 
means less danger to today’s drivers 
when they pull onto high-speed super- 
highways—as millions of Americans do 
every day. 

In Connecticut, for example, opposi- 
tion to the proposal to put 50 mph 
“governors” on teen-driven cars has 
centered in the fact that most of the 
state is bridged by two high speed 
superhighways — the Merritt Parkway 
(with a speed limit of 55 mph) and the 
newer Connecticut Turnpike (with a 
speed limit of 60 mph). Safety authori- 
ties point out that “cars traveling at 
less than these speed limits on these 
highways can create a hazard.” 

High horsepower is also needed to 
move today’s larger, heavier, more wind 
resistant auto bodies. Automatic trans- 
mission, power brakes, power steering, 
power windows, and air conditioning 
units also take more horsepower. 


2. Teen-agers who would violate safe 
speed limits would find ways to avoid 
using “governors.” 


A teen-ager who drives above the 
speed limit is, to begin with, breaking 
the law. If he or she would break the 
law in this way, isn’t it fair to assume 
that he or she would try to avoid using 
a “governor’? Anyone with any techni- 
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Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 


Is this the teen-age version of “Operation Outer Space’’? 


cal “know how” could disconnect a 
“governor” after it had been installed 
—and go right on speeding. 

Besides, limiting the “governor” to 
just teen-age drivers is unfair. This im- 
plies that teen-agers are a bunch of 
numbskulls who have no minds of their 
own. It fails to take into consideration 
the fact that most teen-age drivers are 
good, careful, considerate drivers with 
no accident records. 

If “governors” are going to be used 
at all, let them be used as a penalty 
on the cars of all drivers—teen-age and 
above—who get arrested for speetling. 


3. Many accidents are caused by vio- 
lating rules of the road besides speed- 


ing. 


Speeding is only one of the causes 
of highway accidents. Among the other 


causes: clowning . . . dreamers whose 
minds wander away from the wheel. . . 
disregard of traffic signs .. . failure to 
give signals . . . one-armed driving. . . 
hogging the road . . . too many in the 
front seat. 

Putting a “governor” on a car is not 
going to get at the root of these prob- 
lems. In fact, a “governor” might give 
a driver an unrealistic sense of over- 
confidence. He might mistakenly con- 
clude that the “governor” makes his 
car “safe,” and then clown around 
in ways not related to speeding—with 
tragic results for himself and others. 

No “governor” is going to put com- 


mon sense into a reckless driver’s thick 
head. Certain nuts behind the wheel 
can cause fatal accidents at 25 miles 
per hour! 


Should the age for driver's li- 
censes be raised from 16 to 18? 


1. Drivers in the 16 to 17 age group 
have the highest accident record. 


A study made by the Connecticut 
Department of Motor Vehicles revealed 
that the percentage of 16-year-olds in- 
volved in highway accidents was nearly 
three times that of 18-year-olds! 

Moreover, the percentage of 16-year- 
olds held at fault was also three times 
that of 18-year-olds, and more than 
five times that of 25-year-olds! 

Here is a complete table: 


Age of PerCent Involved Per Cent Held 
Drivers in Accidents At Fault 
16 15.3 10.4 
17 6.8 4.1 
18 5.5 3.5 
19 4.7 2.8 
20 4.2 2.5 
21 4.2 $: 
22 4.5 2. 
23 4.2 2. 
24 4.0 2. 
25 3.4 1. 


Some teen-agers complain they are 
being “picked on” and criticized un- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Fujihika from Monkmeyer 
In many cities slums such as these need to be rebuilt. 


Gendreau photo 


In Mania U.S. aid helped replace buildings destroyed in World War Il. 


Island Chain with Weak Economic Links 


Filipinos face a gigantic task of building . . . 


at the same time 


a fall in export earnings has created a grave financial crisis 
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NE day late in January, the State 
Department ordered our ambas- 
sador to the Philippines, Charles E. 
Bohlen, to pack his briefcase and fly 
home to Washington. Two days later— 
in what one observer called a “bit of 
tit for tat”—Philippine Ambassador 
Carlos P. Romulo boarded a plane in 
Washington and took off for Manila. 
The U. S. and the Philippines have 
long been close friends. What lies be- 
hind the sudden departure of their 
ambassadors? The two governments ex- 
plain that they called their envoys 
home for a few weeks to discuss ways 
of solving four disputes’ that have 
caused some ill feeling between the 
two countries. Let’s briefly examine the 
disputes. 


War Damage Claims 
1. Eight years ago the U. S. paid 
nearly $400,000,000 to the Philippines 


payment of the tremendous 


property damage caused in the Philip- 
pines by fighting between the U. S. 
and Japan during World War II 
(1941-45). In 1955 the Philippines 
asked the U. S. for another $972,- 
000,000. Most of this money was to 
pay for additional war dgmage, the 
rest for a variety of claims dating back 
to 1933. 

Filipinos point out that although the 
U. S. has already promised to pay part 
of the claims, Congress has not yet 
appropriated the money. U. S. officials 
reply that while some of the claims 
are justified, others are “impossible.” 


U.S. Economic Aid 


2. Last summer our Government 
agreed to lend the Philippines $125,- 
000,000 for economic development 
projects. But Filipinos complain that 
little of this money has reached them 
thus far. 

U. S. officials admit we have been 
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slow in turning over the money. One 
reason, they say, is that the projects for 
which the loans are intended need 
more planning. Moreover, Philippine 
officials and businessmen have been 
accused—both in this country and in 
the Philippines—of wasting and mis- 
using some of the aid we have sent 
the Philippines in the past. Our Gov- 
ernment is reported reluctant to send 
more aid until there’s been a “house- 
cleaning” in Manila. 


Violations of Trade Agreements 

3. The U. S. says that the Philip- 
pines are violating trade agreements by 
levying a high import tax on U. S. 
goods. Some Filipinos, in turn, charge 
that U. S. businessmen have too much 
influence in the Philippines. 

Military Grievances 

4. The U. S. and the Philippines 
are partners in the Southeast Asia De- 
tense Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
Our country also has military bases in 
the Philippines. Lately the Filipinos 
have voiced two grievances: 

First, they say they cannot fulfill 
their defense commitments unless the 
U. S. increases its military aid. 

Second, they want greater jurisdic- 
tion over U.S. servicemen stationed in 
their country. Both nations agree that a 
serviceman who commits an offense 
while off duty—and off his base—may 
be tried by a Philippine court. But 
the Filipinos also want to try all service- 
men who commit crimes on base while 
off duty. Our Government says no. It 
points out that in every country where 
our men are stationed, U.S. authorities 
have jurisdiction over incidents occur- 
ring on U.S. military bases. 

Filipinos say much of the misunder- 
standing between the two countries is 
due to U. S. “slowness” in settling 
these issues. Ambassador Romulo says 
his countrymen feel that their “friend- 
ship is being taken for granted” by 
the U. S. 

On the other hand, Americans—and 
some Filipinos—reply that the Philip- 
pine government is making “excessive” 
demands. They say that President 
Carlos Garcia is trying to regain lost 
popularity by blaming Philippine eco- 
nomic troubles on the U. S. 


Problems Face Filipinos 


Indeed, many problems confront the 
Philippines—problems that bridge the 
past and the present. Let us take a 
close look at this exotic land. 

More than 7,000 palm-studded 
islands make up the Philippines, 
sprawled across 1,150 miles of the 
Western Pacific. But fewer than 500 
of the islands have an area larger than 
a square mile. More than 4,300 have 
not even been given names! The area 


of the entire archipelago is 115,700 
square miles—not much larger than 
Arizona. 

Largest and most important are the 
islands of Luzon and Mindanao. To- 
gether they account for two thirds of 
the Philippines’ land area. 

The island chain is rainswept, trop- 
ical, and mountainous. Vegetation is 
lush. No fewer than 10,000 species of 
plants and ferns have been found on 
the islands. Philippine waters contain 
2,000 kinds of fish. Monkey-hunting 
eagles, giant bats, flying squirrels, and 
tiny mouse deer are common sights. 
People in jungle villages often keep 
tame pythons as pets. Pythons are ex- 
cellent rat and mouse catchers. The 
most common farm animal is the water 
buffalo, or carabao. 


Huge tropical forests, covering 60 
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United Nations photo 


Filipino students watch science experi- 
ment. Government is building new schools. 


per cent of the islands, yield valuable 
timbers for construction and cabinet- 
making, as well as gums, resins, and 
other forest products. 

There is plenty of fertile land suit- 
able for farming. Agricultural experts 
report that only about two thirds of 
the Philippines’ available crop land has 
been developed. More than 60 per cent 
of the 23,000,000 Filipinos depend on 
farming for their livelihood. 

Rice and fish are mainstays of the 
Filipino diet. Chief agricultural exports 
are abaca (world-famous Manila hemp 
used in rope), coconut products, sugar, 
pineapples, and tobacco. Wheat and 
dairy products are imported. 

The Philippine Islands abound in 
deposits of gold, silver, iron, copper, 
uranium, and other valuable minerals. 
The mining industry is becoming in- 
creasingly important. Manufacturing 
industries, though still on a small scale, 
also are growing rapidly. The nation is 
short of coal, but engineers are har- 
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nessing many swift rivers to supply fac 
tories with hydroelectric power. 

The Philippines often have been de- 
scribed as a melting pot of peoples. As 
a crossroad of cultures over the cen- 
turies, the various islands—even indi- 
vidual communities—differ widely in 
and language. Eighty-seven 
languages and dialects are 


customs 
distinct 
spoken. 

Reflecting U. S. influence over the 
past 60 years, English is taught to all 
Filipino students. Spanish remains a 
favorite among many older people of 
the well-to-do classes (Spain ruled the 
Philippines from 1565 to 1898). But 
Tagalog, the language spoken by the 
majority of Filipinos on the island of 
Luzon, has been made the national 
tongue. 


Head-Hunters and Pirates 


The dominant racial stock of the 
Philippines is Malayan. But the original 
inhabitants of the islands are thought 
to have been the Negritos, a primitive 
tribe of dark-skinned pygmies. The few 
thousand Negritos who survive live 
high in the mountains. A timid people, 
they ask only to be let alone. 

Other “old time” settlers are the 
Ifugaos and Igorots. Two thousand or 
more years ago, Ifugao rice farmers 
built an amazing system of irrigated 
terraces. These rice terraces—winding 
about Luzon’s mountains for 14,000 
miles—still exist today! 

The Igorots, on the other hand, until 
recently liked nothing better than 
head-hunting. Although these tattooed 
warriors have finally given up their 
major diversion, they still enjoy a 
favorite dish—stewed dog. 

Perhaps the most gaily-attired peo- 
ple in the Philippines are the Moros. 
Green, purple, and pink blouses and 
tightly buttoned jackets are “a la mode.” 
Ardent music lovers, they have orches- 
tras consisting of bamboo xylophones 
and “fiddles,” drums, and gongs. But 
the Moros—numbering 650,000—are 
also fierce fighters. For hundreds of 
years Moro pirates, sailing from lairs 
in the Sulu islands, struck terror into 
the hearts of mariners. The Moros are 
Malayan by race arid Moslem by re- 
ligion. Missionaries from Arabia con- 
verted their ancestors to Islan? more 
than 500 years ago. 

Also scattered throughout the islands 
are people of Chinese, Japanese, In- 
dian, and European origin. Many Fili- 
pinos of mixed blood are leaders in 
business and political life. 


Exploited by Spain 
Philippine history before the six- 
teenth century is largely a mystery. 
After the islands were discovered by 
Ferdinand Magellan in 1521, their his- 
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tory has followed the familiar pattern 
of colonial rule. Spanish colonization 
began in 1565. For three centuries 
these islands—named after Spanish 
King Philip—were ruled by Spain. 

Spanish priests succeeded in con- 
verting the vast majority of Filipinos 
to Catholicism. Today about 83 per 
cent of the people are Ronfan Catholic. 
Spanish colonists founded _ schools, 
built hospitals, and carved out huge 
plantations. But the benefits went to a 
comparative handful of Spanish land- 
owners. The Filipinos, who performed 
most of the back-breaking labor, re- 
mained poor and downtrodden. 

Filipino anger against Spanish op- 
pression burned steadily through the 
centuries. It was fanned into open re- 
volt in 1896 by the impassioned writ- 
ings of Philippine patriot José Rizal. 
When Rizal was executed by the Span- 
iards, the rebels swore to avenge their 
martyr. 

The Filipino rebellion was still go- 
ing strong when the U. S. went to war 
with Spain in 1898. American Com- 
modore (later Admiral) George Dewey 
made short work of the Spanish fleet in 
Manila Bay. The U. S. then paid Spain 
$20,000,000 for the islands and pro- 
ceeded to “develop the Philippines for 
the Filipinos.” 

But after so many years of foreign 
misrule, the Filipinos were highly sus- 
picious of the “new American colonial- 
ism.” Rebels demanding independence 
fought bravely, but vainly, against 
U. S. forces until 1901. Gradually the 
Filipinos came to realize that our 
solemn promise to prepare their coun- 
try for full independenec would be 
kept. 


July 4—Independence Day 

By 1916 the Philippines enjoyed a 
self-govern- 
ment. In 1934 the U. S. Congress fixed 


considerable measure of 
a specific date—July 4, 1946—for inde- 
pendence. And in 1935 a constitution 
for the Philippines was ratified by a 
vote of the people. It provided for a 
government similar to ours—with a 
President, a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and a Supreme Court. 
While U. S. Government adminis- 
trators helped the Filipinos along the 
road to political democracy, American 
teachers, ~ doctors, and_ technicians 
worked to improve economic and social 
conditions. The death rate was reduced 
by half. Illiteracy was cut from 80 to 
50 per cent (today only about 30 per 
cent of the population remains illite- 
rate). Living standards were raised. 
The development of this Asian 
“showcase of democracy” came to an 
abrupt halt in December 1941. Jap- 
anese forces invaded the Philippines 
without warning. U. S. and Filipino 
troops resisted valiantly, but they were 


outnumbered. The Japanese overran 
the islands and held them for three 
years. 

By the time the Japanese were final- 
ly driven out in 1945, the Philippines 
lay devastated. Proud Manila—the 
“Pearl of the ‘Orient”—was in ruins. 
War had crippled farm and industrial 
production. Gangs of marauding band- 
its roamed the countryside. 

Most dangerous group of all for the 
future of the Philippines were the 
“Huks.” During World War II, these 
well-organized guerrillas (numbering 
tens of thousands) had fought bravely 
against the Japanese. But when the 
war was over, they fell under Com- 
munist leadership. The Red goal: to 
take over the government by force. 


The Task of Rebuilding 


The Philippines were weak and 
shaky. But the U. S. kept its promise 
to grant the country its independence 
on July 4, 1946. Since then our Govern- 
ment has poured more than $3,000,- 
000,000 into our former “ward” to 
give it a good economic head start. 
We continue to be the Filipinos’ chief 
trading partner (three fourths of Phil- 
ippine trade is with the U. S.). More- 
over, we have kept our tariff rates low 
for Philippine products, to encourage 
importation of their goods into our 
country. 

Still, most of the work of rebuilding 
the country had to be done by the 
Filipinos themselves. In Ramon Mag- 
saysay they found a determined leader. 

As defense minister in 1950, Mag- 
saysay developed a program of bullets 
for die-hard Reds, but friendship for 
their misled followers. Magsaysay rec- 
ognized that most rank-and-file Huks 
were merely poor, landless peasants. 
He offered each a plot of land and 


Wide World photo 
President Garcia seeks closer ties be- 
tween Philippines, other Asian nations. 


government assistance in _ building 
homes. Huk forces shrank from 16,000 
in 1950 to a mere handful today. 

Magsaysay’s reputation soared as a 
man the people could trust. In 1953 
the Filipinos elected him president. He 
immediately set out to tackle his coun- 
try’s problems with vigor. Many dishon- 
est politicians were swept from office. 
Extensive land reform was begun. The 
government bought land and sold it 
on easy terms to landless peasants who 
had known nothing but debt and 
poverty. Modern methods of agricul- 
ture were introduced. New factories 
were built to produce cement, fertilizer, 
wire, paper, shoes, chemicals, soap—all 
articles previously imported. Vigorous 
campaigns were launched to fight dis- 
eases and build schools. 

This was the legacy of progress 
Magsaysay left when he was killed in 
a tragic plane crash two years ago. His 
loss was a grevious one for the entire 
free world. 

Vice-President Garcia succeeded 
Magsaysay. Later Garcia won election 
to a full four-year term as president. 
He pledged to continue the work be- 
gun by his predecessor, for many prob- 
lems remain unsolved. The great ma- 
jority of Filipino farmers still are poor 
and landless. They till the soil belong- 
ing to wealthy landlords. The islands 
do not yet produce enough food to feed 
the population. Too much of the good 
land is being used to raise export crops 
—not to feed the people. Many farmers 
still use crude agricultural implements. 
And thousands of acres of good land 
still have to be cleared of forest and 
swamp. A wide-ranging program is at- 
tacking these problems. 


Ties That Bind Us 

More than 15 per cent of the Philip- 
pines’ 8,800,000 workers are unem- 
ployed. In an effort to provide new 
jobs, the Filipinos have pushed their 
industrialization program hard. But 
this is proving costly. Poor manage- 
ment, corruption, and a fall in export 
earnings have created a financial crisis. 
President Garcia is seeking to meet 
debts by raising taxes, but Filipinos are 
already hard pressed. 

Garcia has stated that in its foreign 
policy his country should become “less 
dependent on the protective might of 
the U. S.,” and should seek closer ties 
with Asian neighbors. At the same 
time, he has declared: “I don’t see why 
any one of our disputes with the U. S. 
cannot be solved ‘in a spirit of mutual 
understanding.” American officials are 
in full agreement. 

The U. S. and the Philippines are 
bound by their common love of free- 
dom and by their 60 years of close 
friendship. Few expect temporary dif- 
ferences to break such bonds. 
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ll. Hints to the Test Taker 


How to Do Your Best 


F YOU are above average in certain 

skills and you take a test designed 
to measure them, you should earn an 
above-average score. If you are below 
average, your score should reflect that 
fact. This way, schools, colleges, and 
employers can evaluate you fairly. They 
can select you for organizations where 
you will “belong,” place you in activi- 
ties which you will not find either way 
over your head or very dull, or diag- 
nose special difficulties you are having. 
This way you can get accurate infor- 
mation to use in your educational and 
vocational planning — information that 
will help you aim toward goals which 
you can reasonably attain and with 
which you will be happy once you’ve 
attained them. 

Test publishers are valiantly trying to 
do their part; to design standardized 
tests which sample your abilities and 
achievements as fairly as possible. (We 
hope that the ten “Meeting the Test” 
articles you: have already read have 
succeeded in dispelling any notions that 
tests are traps sprung to find out what 
you don’t know.) 

The rest is up to you: to take tests in 
such a way that your scores will reflect 
your true abilities—in other words, to 
be a sophisticated test taker. We all 
have just so much energy and concen- 
tration to expend at any one time. A 
sophisticated test taker expends his on 
the content of the test and does not 
dissipate it in emotional responses (fore- 
head wrinkling, fingernail biting, etc.) 
and other fruitless activities. 


Sophisticated Test Taker? 


Try these questions and then match 
your answers to those of an STT. 


1. You know you're going to take an 
important scholastic ability test 
(maybe SAT) with verbal and 
quantitative parts next spring. What 
would be a reasonable thing to do 
to prepare for it? 

A. Nothing. You can’t help your 
test score now if you haven't 
been studying all through school. 
Attend a “cram” school where 
youll get special training in 
answering items similar to those 
on the test. 


C. Review and practice simple 


arithmetic skills. 


2. Tomorrow’s the day you're taking 


an important ability or aptitude 
test. What should you do tonight? 
A. Read -a novel. 

B. Go to a movie. 

C. Watch television. 

D. Go to a dance. 

E. Practice rapid arithmetic com- 

putations. 


3. You are in the testing room. The 


administrator has just explained the 

procedure and asks, “Are there any 

questions?” What should you do? 

A. Ask some question, so the ad- 
ministrator -will notice you and 
make a good report on your 
interest in the test. 
Avoid asking any question be- 
cause the administrator might 
think you are stupid. 

C. Ask a question about anything 
you find truly puzzling. 

. You come to a 5-choice item and 
are not sure of the answer. None of 
the answers is obviously wrong. 
What should you do? 

A. Mark all five answers. 

B. Leave the item blank. 

C. Guess and mark one of the 
answers. 

. Again, on a 5-choice question, A, 
B, and C are obviously wrong, but 
you can’t decide between D and 
E. What should you do? 


Drawing from ‘Taking a Test’’ by Herschel T. Manuel 
by permission of World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y 


The wrong way to get ready. 
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A. Mark both D and E. 

B. Leave the item blank. 

C. Guess and mark D or E. 

6. You have been given a special pen- 
cil for use in marking your answer 
sheet. It breaks on Item 24. What 
should you do? 

A. Get up and sharpen it. 

B. Raise your hand and ask the 
administrator for another. 

C. Use your own pencil you 
brought with you. 

D. Use your own ballpoint pen. 

. Suddenly you realize you have just 
marked the answer to Item 25 op- 
posite 23 on your answer sheet. 
What should you do? 

A. Skip down to Item 26 on your 

answer sheet and mark the an- 
swer. Do not waste time going 
back over your answers. 
Go back quickly over your last 
answers and find where you got 
off. Then change your answers, 
erasing your wrong answers 
completely, and go on to 26. 
Go back quickly over your last 
answers and find where you got 
off. Then change the numbers 
of the questions to match you 
answers and go on to 26. 

. You don’t think any of the answers 
to Item 45 is right but A is the 
closest. What should you do? 

A. Write a note on your answer 
sheet explaining what’s wrong 
with the item and leave the 
item blank. 

Simply leave the item blank. 
Change A in your test booklet 
to the way you think it should 
be, and mark A on your answer 
sheet. 

D. Simply mark A on your answer 
sheet, 

. You come to a math computation 
that you can’t do in your head. 
What should you do? 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Experts point out that life today is more complex than in Franklin’s day. 


HE state of Michigan found itself 

in a_ startling predicament last 
month. It was “broke”—and faced with 
a staggering deficit of $110,000,000. 
Professors and instructors at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Michigan State 
University—as well as other state em- 
ployees—faced a pay-less pay day. 

As the pay day deadline approached, 
Michigan’s businessmen raced to her 
rescue. They “paid in advance” for 
taxes due later in the year. Thus the 
crisis was postponed—at least for a 
while. 

What caused the crisis? Michigan, 
1uto capital of the world, had been 
hard hit by the 1958 recession. It had 
to shell out millions of dollars in un- 
employment and welfare payments to 
jobless auto workers. At the same time, 
it had to pay for other programs, such 
as education and roads. 

What can Michigan do to erase its 
deficit? Governor G. Mennen Williams 
has asked the state legislature to “okay” 
a state income tax—first in Michigan’s 
history. He also has called for a five 
per cent tax on corporate profits. 

If Michigan boosts its taxes—and it 


probably will—it will be following a 
nationwide trend. In the past decade, 
state and local taxes have soared by 
an average of 130 per cent. During the 
same ten-year period, Federal taxes 
have rocketed by 143 per cent. 
Taxes are the lifeblood of our local, 
state, and Federal governments. In 
many parts of the nation, this lifeblood 
is thinning out. As was Michigan, many 
states were hard hit by the 1958 re- 
cession. In areas where unemployment 
—and unemployment’ payments—were 
heavy, tax revenues also have fallen. 
To cover growing deficits, about 36 
states will raise some taxes this year. 


Why Taxes Are Going Up 

There is another reason why taxes 
are going up. People are demanding 
more services from government. They 
want more education, more highways, 
more slum clearance, more welfare and 
unemployment insurance, and more 
mental health programs. Who must 
pay the bill for these mushrooming 
programs? The U. S. taxpayer, of 
course. > 

In many states, education is taking 


States 


State taxes are on the rise, 


but so are the 


benefits the taxpayer reaps 


the largest bite out of the budget dol- 
lar. The nation’s school population hit 
33,936,000 this school year—up 3.5 
per cent over the 1957-58 school year. 
It may climb to 40,000,000 students 
by 1965. As fast as one school is-built, 
another is needed. And all across the 
nation, teachers are asking for higher 
salaries. 


Three Kinds of Taxes 


Taxes can be classified broadly into 
three major groups: (1) taxes on in- 
sales; and (3) 
wealth. Here’s 


come; (2) taxes on 
taxes on property 01 


how each works: 


Taxes on Income 

Income taxes are levied on the in- 
comes of persons and businesses. They 
furnish the principal source of revenue 
for the Federal Government. About 
half the states—and some local govern- 
ments—also collect income taxes. 

Federal personal income tax—in most 
occupations—is collected on a “pay as 
you go” basis. This is ¢alled with- 
holding. Suppose you had a job in a 
factory. Your employer would “with- 





hold” a percentage of your wages out 
of each pay check. He would send this 
money to the Federal Government. To- 
day 11 states also tax their wage-earn- 
ing residents on a “pay as you go’ 
basis, 

Businesses pay a Federal income tax 
of 52 per cent on their profits. Next 
to the tax on personal income, this is 
the Federal Government’s largest source 
of revenue. In addition, businesses may 
pay a variety of other taxes, including 
one to both Federal and state govern- 
ments for employee social security bene- 
fits. For some of these benefits, em- 
ployees too pay a tax. 


Taxes on Sales 

Sales taxes are placed on the sales 
of products. About half the states (and 
some cities) tax retail sales. These taxes 
are paid by the consumer. In some 
areas, sales taxes are collected on trans- 
actions between manufacturers and 
wholesalers. These are paid by the 
wholesaler, who passes them on. Some 
taxes are aimed at sales of specific 


products. Federal excise taxes have 


been placed on gasoline, tobacco, and 


liquor. 

Some taxes are levied only on sales 
of luxury goods, such as perfume or 
jewelry. These are called luxury taxes. 
Some states also tax horse racing. 
Nevada is the only state in which gam- 
bling is legal. Nevada taxes earnings 
of licensed gambling casinos. Tariffs 
are taxes on goods imported into the 
country. 


Taxes on Property or Wealth 

Most property taxes are levied on 
land and buildings. Others may include 
“movable” personal property—furniture, 
business inventories, machinery, and 
clothing. The property tax is the prin- 
cipal source of income for cities, 
towns, villages, and school districts. In 
many areas, the property tax is bump- 
ing against the legal ceiling, which will 
probably have to be lifted. 

Estate and inheritance taxes are 
levies on wealth. An estate tax is levied 
on an estate before it is divided among 
the heirs. An inheritance tax is levied 
on property after it is inherited by a 
person. Thus an inheritance is actually 
taxed twice—before and after it is di- 
vided up. ; 

Now that we have seen how taxes 
operate, let’s take a look at some of 
the states—in addition to Michigan— 
that are feeling the tightest squeeze 
between income and outgo. Some are 
the most prosperous states in the Union. 


California 

Residents of the “Golden State” pay 
higher state and local taxes—$238 for 
every man, woman, and child—than any 
other state. Yet California faces a 
large deficit of about $68,000,000. 


Governor Edmund G. Brown is seek- 
ing higher taxes on ‘cigarettes, beer, 
horse racing, and gasoline. He also 
wants a higher corporation tax and a 
higher tax on personal incomes over 


$10,000. 


New York 

The “Empire State” faces a deficit 
of $220,000,000 next year. To wipe out 
the deficit, Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller has called for a higher state in- 
come tax rate. He also asked the state 
legislature to establish a state with- 
holding tax on personal incomes. He 
claims this would cut down the pos- 
sibility of tax evasion. 

At Governor Rockefeller’s request, 
the state legislature boosted the state 
gasoline tax. He also has requested a 
rise in cigarette taxes. His proposals 
for tax increases have met criticism 
from taxpayers. But Governor Rocke- 
feller has pointed out that the tax in- 
creases are required to pay for past 
commitments and new programs. 

New York City, third largest city in 
the world, also has budget troubles. 
Its annual budget is $2,000,000,000. 
It costs as much to run New York City 
as it does to run New York State. To 
balance its mammoth budget, New York 
City must raise an extra $156,000,000. 

Mayor Robert Wagner has called for 
one “big tax” to fill the deficit. He has 
offered the state legislature two choices. 
The legislature can raise the city’s sales 
tax from three per cent to four per 
cent. Or it can legalize off-track betting 
on horse races. Both choices have strong 
opposition. Stores maintain that a 
higher sales tax would drive customers 
to stores outside city limits. Many 
church and civic leaders, on the other 
hand, hold that legalized betting is im- 
moral, 
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Florida 

A deficit of $17,500,000 has raised 
a cloud over the “Sunshine State.” A 
major problem faced by Florida is a 
booming school population. It grows 
at the phenomenal rate of 10 per cent 
a year. To wipe out this deficit, Florida 
may have to raise taxes, In addition, 
local governments may be permitted to 
raise the gasoline tax by a cent a gallon 
to pay for construction and mainte 
nance of roads and streets. 


Caught in a Crossfire 


Today the American taxpayer is 
caught in a crossfire. He must pay 
higher and higher taxes to his state and 
local government. He also must dig 
into his pocketbook to pay for soaring 
Federal taxes. In the past decade, the 
Federal Government has run at a deficit 
for seven out of ten years. It made 
up the deficit by borrowing. 

Why is Federal spending on the rise? 
The major reason is soaring defense 
costs. Our bombers, for example, are 
literally worth their weight in gold 
(about $560 a pound). About 66 cents 
out of every Federal tax dollar is ean 
marked for national security and _ vet- 
erans pensions and benefits. 


Tasks Done by Government 


In addition, the Federal Government 
is doing more of the tasks originally 
done by the states or individuals them- 
selves. Until 1915, for example, the 
states bore sole responsibility for high- 
way and road construction. That year, 
the Federal Government entered the 
picture. Ever since, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been taking over a large 
share of the highway burden. 

In 1956 the Federal Government 
started a  $50,000,000,000 highway 
construction program. The Federal 
Government will put up $35,000,000,- 
000. The states will make up the rest. 
To pay for the Federal share of this 
program, the Administration will ask 
Congress to boost the Federal gas tax— 
now 3 cents per gallon—to 4.5 cents 
per gallon. 

Another example is welfare. At the 
turn of the twentieth century, there 
was no such thing as welfare or social 
security. When people grew old, they 
lived off their savings—or with their 
children or grandchildren. 

In 1935 Congress passed the Social 
Security Act. It established safeguards 
against the hazards of old age, poverty, 
and unemployment Taxes on employers 
and employees pr. vide the funds. On 
January 1, a larger social security tax 
went into effect. Employee and employ- 
er now pay 2% per cent each on the 
first $4,200 of earnings. Next year it 
will inch even higher. 

Today the average U. S. taxpayer 

(Continued on page 22) 
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.... Bringer of Light 


S THE Industrial Revolution prog- 

ressed in the nineteenth century, 
the houses and cities of the western 
world grew larger and more prosperous, 
Better light was needed during the hours 
of darkness. Illumination was provided 
by gas, but the flickering gas jets did 
not give enough light. The open flames 
lso increased the danger of fire, and 
gas leaks could mean death. 

Of course, there was the power of 
electricity, Everyone knew that electric- 
ity heated wires through which it 
passed. What if a wire could be heated 
to a white-hot glow? Wouldn't that 
serve as illumination? 

Beginning about 1800, for three 
quarters of a century inventors tried to 
use electricity to produce light. Some 
thirty inventors or would-be inventors 
came, tried, and failed. The theory was 
plain and simple, but it seemed impos- 
sible to overcome the practica] diffi- 
culties. 

In 1878 Thomas Alva Edison, then 
31, announced that he would tackle the 
problem. Instantly, the news spread 
around the world. So absolute was the 
faith in his ability, that illuminating gas 
stocks tumbled in value in New York 
and London. For Edison had just made 
a machine talk. He was the man whose 
achievements had convinced people he 
could invent anything. 

Thomas A. Edison was born in Milan, 
Ohio, on February 11, 1847. He showed 
no early signs of genius. In fact, his 
curious way of asking questions was 


taken for “queerness” by the neighbors. 
His teacher at school told him he was 
“addled.” Edison’s mother, a former 
teacher, was furious. She took young 
Tom out of the school at once. 

Tom Edison found his real school in 
books and in his hands. He read every- 
thing he could find on almost every 
subject, and his unusual mind began to 
show itself. He remembered almost ev- 
erything he read, and he gradually 
learned to read almost as quickly as he 
could turn the pages. 


Invent Only What’s Needed 


When he began to read books on 
science, he began to experiment, too. 
He set up a chemical laboratory in his 
house, to his mother’s despair. The cost 
of buying chemicals and equipment 
drove him to earning money. 

First, he tried raising vegetables for 
sale. Then, at the age of 14, he got a 
job as a newsboy on a train between 
Port Huron and Detroit, Mich. (During 
the stop at Detroit, he spent his time 
in the library. ) 

His regular earnings were not enough. 
So he bought second-hand printing 
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equipment and began to publish a 
weekly newspaper. Soon he was selling 
400 copies of each issue to the train 
travelers. 

With the money he earned, he set up 
a chemical laboratory in the baggage 
car. There he could experiment to his 
heart’s,content. But things did not go 
well. Once, on a section of rough track, 
a jar of phosphorus fell and broke, 
causing a fire. It was put out, but the 
furious conductor boxed Edison’s ears 
and put him and his equipment off the 
train. That ended that. 

Edison had another misfortune in 
those days. Once, trying to board a 
moving train, he found he couldn't quite 
make it. He hung on wildly, in danger 
of falling off and being killed. A train- 
man pulled him up and in by his ears. 
Edison’s life was saved, but the delicate 
mechanism of the inner ear was dam- 
aged. He was partly deaf the rest of 
his life. 

In 1862 another phase of Edison’s 
life began. Fifteen-year-old Tom spied 
a small boy on the train tracks, with 
a freight car rolling toward him. He 
dashed for the boy and pulled him out 
of harm’s way. The grateful father had 
no money with which to reward Tom, 
so he offered to teach him telegraphy. 
That was worth more to Edison, of 
course, than almost any amount of 
money. 

Edison became one of the fastest 
telegraph operators of his time. So auto- 
matically did he work, the story goes, 
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that when he received the telegraphed 
flash that Lincoln had been assassinated, 
he took down the message mechani- 
cally, without being aware of what had 
happened. 

In 1868 Edison went to Boston, 
where he got a job as a telegrapher. 
The other men in the office tried to joke 
with the country boy by setting him 
down to receive messages from New 
York’s fastest dot-dasher. Edison took 
down with ease everything that came 
over the wire. They cheered him when 
he finished. 

That year Edison patented his first 
invention. It a device to record 
votes mechanically in Congress. He 
thought it would speed the business of 
lawmaking. However, a Congressman 
told him that there was no desire to 
speed proceedings. Sometimes a slow 
vote was a political necessity. After 
that, Edison decided invent 
anything unless he was sure it was 


was 


never to 
needed. 


Wizard of Menlo Park 


In 1869 he went to New York City to 
find employment. While he was in a 
broker’s office, waiting to be _ inter- 
viewed, a telegraph machine broke 
down. It was a device that reported the 
price of gold, Fortunes depended upon 
it. Now it had suddenly stopped for no 
known reason. The office was in pande- 
monium. None of the operators or 
mechanics could find the trouble. Edi- 
son had a look at the machine, and 
calmly announced he knew what was 
wrong. 

“Fix it. Fix it,” shouted the boss wild- 
ly. Edison repaired it in a few minutes 
and was offered a job—a better-paying 
one than he had ever had before. He 
didn’t stay long. In a few months he 
decided to become a professional in- 
ventor, beginning with a stock-ticker he 
had devised during his stay in Wall 
Street. It was a device to keep brokers 
up to date on stock prices. 

Edison offered to sell the invention 
to the presidént of a large Wall Street 
firm. But he couldn’t make up his mind 
whether to ask $3,000, or take a daring 
chance and ask for $5,000. Losing his 
courage, he said, “Make me an offer.” 
The Wall Street man said, “How about 
$40,000?” 

Edison, only 23, was in business. 
For the next six years Edison worked 
in Newark, New fersey, turning out in- 
ventions, working about 20 hours a day, 
sleeping in cat naps, and developing a 
group of capable assistants. Somehow 
he found time to get married. 

Lots of money came in, but to Edison 
money was only something to invest in 
more experiments. 

In 1876 Edison set up a laboratory 
in Menlo Park, New Jersey. It was to 


be an “invention factory.” He hoped to 
be able to produce a new invention 
every ten days. The “Wizard of Menlo 
Park” (as he came to be called) pat- 
ented well over a thousand inventions 
before he died, a record no other in- 
ventor has ever approached. 

In Menlo Park, Edison improved the 
telephone and made it workable. There 
he invented what proved to be his own 
favorite accomplishment—the —phono- 
graph. He put tinfoil on a cylinder, set 
a free-floating needle skimming over it, 
and connected a receiver to carry 
sound waves to and from the needle. 
This machine, he announced, will talk. 

His own associates laughed at him, 
including the mechanic who had built 
the machine to Edison’s specifications. 
But Edison won. He talked into the 
receiver while the foil-covered cylinder 
revolved under the needle. Then he 
placed the needle at the beginning of 
the cylinder and his own words came 
out at him: “Mary had a little lamb, ‘ts 
fleece was white as snow—” 

“Gott im Himmel,” cried the 
chanic who had built the machine. 

A machine that talked! The whole 
world was astonished. Edison was a 
wizard, indeed. So when he next an- 
nounced he would invent an electric 
light, everyone believed him. 

This time, however, Edison had bitten 
off almost more than he could chew. 
For a while it looked as though he 
would fail. It took him a year and $50,- 
000 to find that platinum wires would 
not work, 


me- 


40 Hours Change the World 


After hundreds of experiments, Edi- 
son found what he wanted: a wire that 


would warm to white heat without 
melting or breaking. No metal was 
needed after all—only a scorched cotton 
thread; a fragile carbon filament. 
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On October 21, 1879, Edison set up 
a bulb with such a filament. It burned 
for forty continuous hours. The electric 
light was a reality! On the next New 
Year's Eve, the main street of Menlo 
Park was illuminated by electricity in 
a public demonstration. Newspaper re- 
porters from all the world came to covet 
the event, and to marvel at history's 
greatest inventor. 

That was the climax of Edison’s life. 
He never again reached this peak, al 
though he worked on for more than 
half a century. He patented crucial in 
ventions that made motion pictures and 
the whole electronics industry possible. 
A stream of inventions issued out of 
Edison’s workshop until he died on Oc- 
tober 18, 1931, at the age of 84. 

To be sure, Edison was no scientist. 
He discovered only one new phenom 
enon—the “Edison Effect.” This he pat- 
ented in 1883. It involved the passage 
of electricity from a filament to a metal 
plate inside an incandescent lamp globe. 
The discovery was not widely heralded 
at the time. Edison himself did not 
pursue it. But it made possible the 
radio tube and.all the electronic mar- 
vels of today. 


His Great Contribution 


Abstract knowledge did not concern 
Edison. He was a practical man, inter- 
ested in arranging abstract discoveries 
of others into usefyl devices. 

Nor do the devices themselves repre- 
sent Edison’s great contribution to ow 
life. We enjoy the phonograph, motion 
pictures, the electric light, the tele- 
phone, and all the other things he made 
possible or practical. Still, we must ad- 
mit that if he had not invented them, 
someone else might haVe, sooner or 
later. These things were “in the air.” 

But Edison did more than invent. He 
put invention on a _ mass-production 
basis. Before his time, people thought 
of inventions as being strokes of luck. 
Edison worked out inventions on order. 
He showed people that inventions were 
not a matter of luck or a brainstorm. 
Genius, he said, was one per cent in- 
spiration and ninety-nine per cent per- 
spiration, Inventions required hard 
working and hard thinking. 

People came to expect invention and 
improvement in their daily life as a 
matter of course. They began to expect 
material progress. They began to as- 
sume that scientists, engineers, and in- 
ventors would always find new and 
better ways of doing things. 

It is difficult to pinpoint any particu- 
lar invention as Edison’s breakthrough. 
Edison’s contribution to science was 
the whole idea of continuous, inevita- 
ble progress—made possible by dedi- 
cated researchers working as a group 
or individually, to enlarge man’s hori- 
zon. 


‘ 





Understanding the -NE V ! S 


West Proposes, Soviets Threaten 


The West stepped up its cam- 
paign to put the Berlin crisis 
in the center of a “Big Four’ 
conference table. 

In formal diplomatic notes, the 
U.S., Britain, and France invited the 
Soviet Union to join them in a foreign 
ministers conference, probably in 
April or May. 

The notes made it clear that the 
West would not accept the Soviet bid 
for a 28-nation “peace conference” 
on Germany (see our Feb. 20 news 
review). Nor would the West accept 
Russia’s oft-repeated demand that 
East and West Germany settle their 
own future. The West has consistent- 
ly maintained that chief responsi- 
bility for deciding the future of Ger- 
many rests with the four powers 
(Britain, France, Russia, and the U.S.) 
which divided Germany into occupa- 
tion zones after World War II. 

But the Western invitation did con- 
tain one noteworthy concession to 
the Soviets. It suggested that East 
and West German “advisers” be pres- 
ent at the foreign ministers meeiing. 
The West hoped this concession 
would “break the ice” and lead to a 
negotiated settlement on Germany. 

As we went to press, the Western 
invitation had neither been accepted 
nor rejected by the Soviet Union. 

But, simultaneously with its re- 


Wide World 
Herter 


Wide World 
Dillon 
FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Under Secretary of State Christian 
Herter and (2) the Undersecretary for Economic Affairs, Douglas 
Dillon, are in charge of State Department during: Secretary 
Dulles’ hospital treatment for cancer (see last week’s news 
review). (3) British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan conferred 


ceipt in Moscow, Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev let loose a bitter 
blast at the Western position on Ber- 
lin (see our Dec. 12 news review). 
Khrushchev warned that if the West- 
ern powers tried to shoot their way 
through Communist East Germany to 
reach West Berlin—in defiance of a 
possible Red blockade—it would 
mean “the beginning of war.” Soviet 
troops, he said, were not in East 
Germany “to play skittles.” 

President Eisenhower promptly 
and firmly replied: “We are not say- 
ing that we are going to shoot our 
way into Berlin. We say we are just 
going to go ahead and continue carry- 
ing out our responsibilities [to pro- 
tect West Berlin’s freedom] . . . If we 
are stopped, it will be somebody else 
using force.” 


MACMILLAN IN MOSCOW 
To help clear up the mystery of 
Soviet intentions, British Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan flew to Mos- 
cow last week for a ten-day visit 

(see Faces in the News below). 
During a series of informal talks 
with Soviet leaders, Macmillan 
hoped to find out what chance, if 
any, there was for fruitful negotia- 
tions with Russia on the problems of 
Germany, Berlin, European security, 
and disarmament. Then Macmillan 


Wide World 


Maremillan 


planned to visit Bonn, Paris, and 
possibly Washington to discuss the 
talks with Western leaders. 

In a speech at a Kremlin dinner, 
Macmillan warned that the danger 
of “a war by miscalculation or mud- 
dle” was greater than the danger of 
“calculated aggression.” Therefore, 
he said, it was vital “to establish some 
basis of confidence [between East 
and West] to reduce this danger.” 

Khrushchev agreed on the need 
for greater understanding. 

The world waited to see whether 
words would become deeds. 


Two Dams, One “Ark” 


Two dams made headlines. The 
U.S. and Mexico announced plans 
to build a new one along the 
Rio Grande. And the new Kariba 
dam in Africa created an unex- 
pected problem. 


The construction of the U.S-Mexi- 
can dam was agreed upon at a meet- 
ing between President Eisenhower 
and Mexico’s President Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos. The two chief executives met 
for two days of informal “good 
neighbor” talks at Acapulco, Mexico 
(see Faces in the News below). 

The giant dam, to be known as the 
Diablo Dam, will be built about 150 
miles west of San Antonio, Texas, on 
the Rio Grande, the natural boundary 
between the U.S. and Mexico. 

Its purpose: to provide more water 
for irrigating farm lands on both sides 
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Lopez Segni 


with top Soviet leaders during official visit to Moscow (see 
above). (4) Mexican President Adolfo Lopez Mateos was host 
to U.S. President Eisenhower at Acapulco. Both pledged con- 
tinued ‘good neighborliness.”” (5) Antonio Segni took over as 
premier of Italy, ending three-week crisis (see last week's issue). 





of the Rio Grande; to help control 
floods; and to provide more elec- 
tricity for homes and factories. 
Some statistics on the dam: 
Cost: .$100,000,000. 
>Height: 250 feet. 
>Length: six and one-half miles. 
The Diablo Dam will supplement 
another U.S.-Mexican dam 100 miles 
further down the Rio Grande—the 
Falcon Dam. It was dedicated in 
1953 by President Eisenhower and 
former Mexican President Cortines. 


MODERN “NOAH‘S ARK” 

The African dam—the huge 1,800- 
foot-high Kariba dam on the Zambezi 
River in Southern Rhodesia—pre- 
sented an unforeseen problem. River 
waters, backed up as far as 120 miles 
behind the dam, created a lake filled 
with several small islands. Thou- 
sands of wild, terrified jungle ani- 
mals, caught on these islands by the 
rising waters, were threatened with 
drowning or starvation. 

To prevent a major disaster, 
game wardens from Southern Rhode- 
sia started a so-called “Noah’s Ark” 
operation. They began removing the 
animals to the mainland. 

Their technique: Game wardens 
landed on an island by boat, search- 
ing it from end to end for animals. 
Whenever they found any, they 
drove the animals into the water, 
where they could be more easily han- 
dled. Hunters, wearing bathing suits, 
snared them into cages, sacks, or 
boxes. The animals were then trans- 
ported off the island and onto the 
mainland—unharmed. 


“Seeing Eye” Satellite 


The U.S. rocketed a mechani- 
cal ‘“‘weatherman” into orbit 
around the Earth. 

For the first time, scientific “eyes” 
peered down on cloud formations all 
over the world. The “eyes” were pho- 
tocells (instruments sensitive to 
light) which stared out of two small 
windows in the satellite. 

The photocells measured infrared 
rays (rays given off by all objects 
above absolute zero, —459.6 F.). 
Clouds give off the most heat rays. 
Land areas give off fewer rays, and 
water gives off still fewer. Thus 
clouds look the brightest to the satel- 
lite’s “eyes.” 

As the satellite looped the Earth, 
the varying heat rays “seen” by the 
photocells were “translated” into 
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Will he take them on one at a time, or all together? 


electronic squiggles. These squiggles 
were stored up by a tape recorder. 

When the satellite passed over a 
tracking station, a technician on the 
ground flashed a signal to it. This 
signal triggered the satellite’s tape 
recorder. It played back the stored 
up information, which was then ra- 
dioed to the tracking station. There, 
scientists used this information to 
map cloud formations the satellite 
had “seen.” 

The satellite, called Vanguard II, 
was twice the diameter of a basket- 
ball, and weighed 21.5 pounds. 

It reached a top altitude of more 
than 2,000 miles above Earth. At the 
low point of its orbit, the satellite 
was about 350 miles above Earth. 

Vanguard II could “see” only when 
it was passing over the sunlit side 
of the Earth. Future “seeing-eye sat- 
ellites” will have equipment to en- 
able them to “see” clouds on the 
darkened side of the Earth. 

From the information collected by 
Vanguard II and later “seeing-eye” 
satellites, scientists hope to improve 
weather forecasts. Dr. Francis W. 
Reichelderfer, chief of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, has hailed Van- 


guard II as offering “one of the most 
revolutionary advances in the history 
of the science of meteorology.’ 

More accurate weather forecasts 
could save the U.S. alone billions of 
dollars a year. For.the first time, say 
some scientists, our costly space pro- 
gram would have “money-in-the- 
pocket” benefits for the man in the 
street. 


Juke-Box Victims “Sing” 


Are criminals trying to take 
over the juke-box business? An 
investigating committee of the 
U.S. Senate heard testimony that 
they were. 


Witnesses told the committee that 
racketeers were pocketing many of 
the nickels, dimes, and quarters in- 
serted into juke boxes by teen-agers 
and other record fans. These rack- 
eteers also allegedly have their hands 
in the coin boxes of pinball, bowling. 
and vending machines. 

The racketeers were allegedly at- 
tracted to the automatic coin ma- 
chine business by the allure of big 
money. Automatic coin machines 
swallow about $3,000,000,000 worth 
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of coins a year. America’s 500,000 
juke boxes alone take in close to 
$300,000,000 a year. 

>WHATS BEHIND IT: The mob- 
sters allegedly invaded the distribut- 
ing end of the automatic coin machine 
business. Juke boxes are expensive to 
buy and service. Thus store owners 
usually lease juke boxes (rather than 
buy them) from distributors who own 
hundreds of the machines. 

That was where racketeers entered 
the picture, witnesses told the Sen- 
ate committee. One New York juke 
box distributor said he was beaten 
until he signed over a share of his 
business to a group of hoodlums. A 
Chicago .distributor charged gang- 
sters ordered him to “cut them in” 
on his business—“or else!” He said 
they threatened to break his legs 
with a baseball bat. 

Once the mobsters had taken over 
a distributing company, they sought 
to monopolize the customers, the 
committee was told. Sometimes rack- 
eteers carried an unordered juke box 
into a store, installed it, and dared 
the proprietor to remove it. Other 
times, racketeers hired “goons” from 
a corrupt union to picket the store 
until the proprietor gave in. 

Racketeers also allegedly invaded 
the record-distributing field. One 
Chicago record dealer told the Sen- 
ate committee of a visit six years ago 
by the former manager of popular 
singer Tommy Leonetti. The dealer 
said the manager told him to “push” 
a record by Leonetti, then an un- 
known singer. As the manager spoke, 
he reportedly fingered a bullet, and 
said (according to the dealer): 
“These things are dangerous; they 
penetrate flesh.” 


SENATE AIDE LAUDS SINGER 


Mr. Leonetti promptly disclaimed 
knowledge of such activities by his 
former manager. He said he had 
taken a new manager in 1955. How- 
ever, a scheduled “guest appearance” 
by Leonetti on the Dick Clark Show 
on the ABC television network was 
cancelled following the Senate testi- 
mony. A spokesman for the network 
declined to say whether the cancel- 
lation resulted from the investigation. 

Robert F. Kennedy, the Senate 
committee's chief counsel, came to 
the support of Leonetti. Kennedy 
praised Leonetti for cooperating 
with the committee, and contended 
that ABC was not justified in drop- 
ping him unless the network had 


“considerably more information than 
the committee does.” ABC later an- 
nounced that it plans to have Mr. 
Leonetti on a future show. 

In other testimony, the Senate com- 
mittee heard that some racketeers 
had been convicted of manufactur- 
ing and selling counterfeit records. 
The racketeers had re-recorded hit 
tunes from legitimate “name labels,” 


and then sold the pirated records un- 
der labels similar in color and de- 
sign to the legitimate labels. 

Next the racketeers used strong- 
arm methods to “persuade” juke-box 
operators to buy these counterfeit 
discs. Thus the racketeers assured 
themselves of a “hit.” And they didn’t 
have to pay royalties to the record 
company, either. 


<> 


“SIGNED AND SEALED.” The 3- 
nation agreement calling for an inde- 
pendent Republic of Cyprus to be set 
up (probably by 1960) was formally 
signed in London February 19 by lead- 
ers of Greece, Turkey, and Britain (see 
last week’s news review). 

The agreement ended a four-year 
state of emergency on the Mediterra- 
nean island. As a result, British officials 
released more than 900 Greek Cypriote 
political prisoners from detention camps. 
The prisoners had been suspected of 
being members of EOKA, the under- 
ground group that had fought against 
British rule since 1955. 


CAREER ENDS. Daniel A. Reed 
(Rep., N.Y.), a Congressman since 1919 
and one-time chairman of the powerful 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
died at 83. Throughout his career he 
was noted as a fighter for higher tariffs, 
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JET AGE SKIS—Austrian ski champ Egon 
Zimmermann gets set to try new skis 
having jet assist. Compressed air re- 
leased from each bottle blasts groove in 
snow under ski. Grooves cut friction 
between skis and snow, increase speed. 


lower taxes, less foreign aid, and less 
government spending. He often strug- 
gled—and mostly lost—under both Re- 
publican and Democratic Presidents. 


JAILHOUSE ROCK? Four co-eds at 
Fulton (N.Y.) High School thought 
they were having the time of their 
lives last December and January. On 
six separate occasions, the girls tele 
phoned school authorities and_ told 
them there was a bomb hidden in the 
school. Each time—to the girls’ delight— 
the high school had to be closed down 
while the police investigated. 

But last week the “fun” ended—and 
turned into something most un-funny 
for the girls. The teen-age pranksters 
were hauled into court and found 
guilty of “malicious mischief.” One girl, 
the youngest of the group, received a 
suspended sentence. For the other 
three, the judge reserved “one of the 
sternest decisions” ever handed down 
to teen-agers—six months each in the 
county jail! 


GREAT DAY IN SPORTS. February 
21 was a record-breaking banner day 
for indoor sports. Five world marks fell 
at the national A.A.U. meet in New 
York City: 

PFor the third time in less than a 
month, 17-year-old Johnny Thomas of 
Boston U. high jumped over the seven- 
foot barrier. He cleared seven feet, 1% 
inches—the best leap ever made, in- 
doors or out. 

PUsing a “16-pound” shot that was 
found to be half a pound overweight, 
Parry O’Brien of Santa Monica, Calif., 
won the shotput with a heave of 62 
feet, 1% inches. That broke his own 
world’s record. 

PRon Delany of Ireland set an indoor 
track record for the mile of four min- 
utes, 24 seconds. 

>A world indoor mark that had stood 
for 17 years was broken in the three- 
mile run. Bill Dellinger, an Air Force 
lieutenant, made it in 13 minutes, 37 
seconds. 

Finally, in the weight-tossing compe- 
tition, Bob Backus of New York set a 
world’s record of 66 feet, 2% inches. 





Meeting the Test 
(Continued from page 11) 


A. Jot down your computation on 
the answer sheet and then mark 
your answer. 
Use the scratch paper provided 
or ask the administrator for 
some. 

C. Skip the problem. 

You encounter a very difficult item, 

but you think can get it in 

time. What should you do? 

A. Keep working on the item until 
you get it. ; 

B. Leave the item blank and for- 
get about it. ; 

C. Skip the item for the time being 
but return to it if you finish the 
test before time is called. 


you 


The testing session is not over and 
you have not finished, but eyou 
notice most of the students have 
turned in their answer sheets and 
left. What should you do? 


Wild guessing doesn’t help. 


A. Turn in your answer sheet so 
the administrator, will not think 
you are slower than the rest. 
Hurry to finish and then turn 


in your answer sheet imme- 
diately. 

Continue at the pace you have 
found comfortable. When you 
finish go over your answers un- 
til the session is over—even if 
you're the last person in the 
room. 


What You Should Do 


Here’s what an STT would do in the 
various situations above: 

1. C. Studies have shown that 
“cramming” won't help you on ability 
or aptitude tests. You may want to 
spend some time in the months before 
you take such tests brushing up on your 
mathematics skills, especially simple 
computation. (The SAT mathematics 
part requires no skills more advanced 
that those taught to freshmen in high 
school.) These tests test understandings, 
skills, and abilities you have been de- 
veloping ever since you entered school. 
They don’t test the kind of facts you 
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We have our good days and bad days. 


can memorize quickly. The best way 
to do well is to do well on all your regu- 
lar school tests through the 
give yourself % point if you marked A! 

2. A, B, or C. The dance will keep 
you up too late, and this is one night 
you want to go to bed early and get 
plenty of rest. It’s too late now to prac- 
tice computations. 

3. C. The administrator isn’t going 
to judge your interest in the test, so 
don’t unnecessarily take the time of stu- 
dents who have real questions to ask. 
You are foolish, though, if you don’t ask 
questions about things that you really 
don’t understand; this is no time to be 
shy! 

The answers to questions 4 and 5 
are different for different directions for 
tests. If the test is to be scored on the 
basis of right answers only, it pays to 
make the best guess you can on any 
item which puzzles you, provided you 
don’t waste time guessing. If the test 
is to be scored on the basis of your right 
minus a fraction of your wrong answers, 
it generally does not pay to guess unless 
you can definitely eliminate at least one 
of the choices. Listen to the test in- 
structions carefully to see if they are 
“do guess” or “don’t guess” instruc- 
tions. That will tip you off on how your 
paper is to be scored. If you don’t un- 
derstand which scoring method will be 
used, ask the administrator before the 
test starts. (Most tests require you to 
mark only one answer to a question; if 
you mark more than one answer, the 
whole item is omitted in scoring.) 


years— 











Drawings from ‘‘Taking a Test’ by Herschel T. Manuel 
by permission of World Book Company, Yonkers, N 


Relax; tension can hurt you. 
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4. C, if your paper is to be scored 
“rights only.” B, if your paper is to be 
scored by the subtraction method. 

5. C, for either method of 

6. B. If you’ve been given a special 

pencil, that means your answer sheet 
won't score if you mark it with an) 
other kind. Never use a pen. 
7. B. And be sure you do erase you 
first wrong answers completely. Othe: 
wise they’re liable to be counted by the 
scoring machine. 

8. D. Discuss the troublesome item 
after the test with a friendly teacher if 
you like, but don’t waste time and effort 
making “comments” which 
scored, 

9. B. Don’t scribble on your answe 
sheet. Those- marks are liable to bs 
picked up and foul up your whole test 
score. 

10. C. Don’t let work on one item 
keep you from getting 5 or 10 
right. - 

11. C. In most sessions for standard 
ized tests, all students remain seated 
until time is called. But if that isn’t the 
case, don’t jeopardize your own score 
by playing the sheep or trying to im- 
press the administrator in a meaningless 
way. 

Our STT is described chiefly in terms 
of astuteness in taking standardized 
multiple-choice tests with separate an- 
swer sheets. Other kinds of sophistica- 
tion are necessary in taking essay, “short 


scoring 


won't be 


more 


Long-answer tests call for time planning. 


answer,” and performance (e.g., typ- 
ing) tests. If you are interested in pur- 
suing this subject further, we suggest 
that you check with your library to see 
if you can get these two interesting 
little booklets: Taking a Test, by Her- 
schel T. Manuel (World Book Com- 
pany) and Learning about Tests, by J. C. 
Heston (Science Research Associates). 

Test coming up? Well, relax. Keep 
yourself in good physical condition. 
Follow the advice of your counselor 
and teachers about areas and _ skills 
which it will be worthwhile for vou to 
review. Get their advice too, before you 
let your parents spend a small fortune 
on fancy tutoring programs. The same 
money spent on a vacation might do 
vou all a lot more good! 





c. sales tax 
d. general property tax 
__5. A tax on goods imported into 

the country is a(n) 
a. excise tax cc. luxury tax 
b. export tax d. tariff 

}. The name for “pay as you go” 
collection on taxes is 
a. withholding 
b. security taxation 
c. checkoff 
d. deficit financing 

. Most property taxes are levied 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. THE PHILIPPINES U. S. and the Philippines, ex- 
cept 

a. financing of economic devel- 
opment projects 


A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
the following items in the order in 





which each occurred. b 


Establishment of the Philippines 
as an independent republic 

. Colonization of the Philippines 
by Spain 

. Occupation of the Philippines 
by Japan 

. Death of Magsaysay 


On the line to the left of each 


of the following statements, write the 
letter preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


The population of the Philip- 
pines is about 

a. 1,500,000 c. 
b. 10,000,000 d. 


23,000,000 
105,000,000 


2. The geographic term which best 


describes the Philippines is 

a. archipelago c. peninsula 

b. equatorial d. sub-continent 

The great majority of Filipinos 

earn their living in 

a. agriculture 

b. mining 

c. personal service 

d. manufacturing 

. The Filipinos are seeking to 

meet their industrial need for 

power by 

a. mining more coal 

b. discovering new oil fields 

c. encouraging foreign invest- 
ments in atomic power 

d. using rivers for hydroelec- 
tric power 

A major expozt of the Philip- 

pines is 

a. rubber c. rice 

b. tea d. copra 

. The chief customer of the Phil- 

ippines is 

a. Britain 

b. the U.S. 

. The official 

Philippines is 

a. Spanish c. Tagalog 

b. Urdu d. English 

The religion of most Filipinos is 

a. Mohammedanism 

b. Catholicism 

c. Protestantism 

d. Buddhism 

All of the following explain cur- 

rent differences between the 


c. Japan 
d. China 
language of the 


. payment for property dam- 
age in the islands resulting 
from Japan’s invasion 

. levying of import taxes on 
American goods 

. unwillingness of the Philip- 
pine government to partici- 
pate in SEATO 


ll. BUDGETS AND TAXES 


__1. The largest item in many state 


budgets is the cost of 

a. unemployment insurance 
b. national defense 

c. tax collection 

d. education 


2. The economic term used to de- 


condition in 
greater 


scribe a_ budget 
which expenses are 
than income is 

a. inflation c. deficit 
b. deflation d. debenture 


The period 1957-58, in which 
there was mounting unemploy- 
ment and falling production in 
the United States, was de- 
scribed by most economists as a 
a. crisis c. recession 

b. depression d. readjustment 


. The major source of income for 


the Federal Government is the 
a. personal income tax 
b. corporation income tax 





SOURCE: AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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. The Federal 


on 
a. personal possessions 

b. land and buildings 

c. stocks and bonds 

d. all essentials, except food 
budget for the 
next fiscal year is estimated at 
about 

a. $7,000,000 

b. $7,000,000,000 

c. $77,000,000,000 

d. $700,000,000,000 


. The largest slice of the Federal 


budget is given to 

a. defense 

b. foreign aid 

c. social security 

d. general administration 


ill. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 


if it is true, an ‘ 
” if there is toi sufficient informa- 


“NS 


F” if it is false, and 


tion in the chart on which to base a 
conclusion. 


__l. The statistics for the years giv- 


en indicate that there was an 
increase in passenger cars in the 
U. S. in 1958. 

There are more passenger cars 
in the U. S. than in the rest of 
the world because the U. S. 
standard of living is higher. 


. In 1956 there were 54,300,000 


passenger cars in the U. S. 


. In 1953 there were twice as 


many passenger cars in the U. S. 
as in the rest of the world. 


. From 1940 to 1956 the world 


total of passenger cars increased 
more than 100%. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
abaca (a.ba.ki’) 

carabao (ki.ri.bi’d) 

Garcia, Carlos (giir.sé’a, kiir’lds) 
Ifugao (é.f60.gi'6) 

Igorots (é.g6.réts’) 

Luzon (160.z6n’) 

Mindanao (min.da.ni’6) 

Moros (m6’r6z) 

Magsaysay, Ramon (médg.si.si, ra.mén’) 
Rizal, Jose (ré.sal’, hé.zay’ ) 


Romulo, Carlos 


(r6'mt.16, kar’lés ) 


Tagalog (ta.gii’lég) 
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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 


HOW NOTHING BECAME SOMETHING: There was a time when no one could imagine 
a numeral that stands for nothing you can see, or touch, or count. For thousands of 
years the ancient Babylonians, scratching cuneiform calculations on wet clay tablets, 
simply left a space in the middle of such numbers as 305. This made it easy to 
confuse 3 5 with 35. Around 300 B.C., an unknown scribe jammed the end of 
his stylus into the clay to mark such a space—3-5—and primitive zero” was born. 
More than a thousand years later, the Hindus brought to the court of the Caliph of 


Baghdad the first zero, a real digit that could be used in addition or subtraction. 


The Arabs, in turn, introduced zero to medieval Spain and all of Europe. Today 
we still use this Hindu zero to identify 305—and for newer tasks such as marking 
the dividing line between plus and minus numbers, as in temperature readings. It 
is typical of the world of mathematics that the work of scholars centuries ago is 


still vitally important today. IBM 
e 
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ABGC’s of Government 


By Gertrude Case, Valparaiso High School, Valparaiso, Indiana 


* Starred words refer to government 


Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should 

built around one subject, 
which may drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzie published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzie is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 


. Crime more serious than a mis- 
demeanor. 

Proposal by a member of a parlia- 
mentary body. 

Rub out. 

Act—not a crime at time it was com- 
mitted—made a crime by a law passed 
later, ex post ae 

. The Big Dipper, __-___ major. 
Vocal vote of assent. 

Horsefly larva. 

Dorothy’s nickname. 

National Education Assn. (abbr.). 
Famous Polish-American pianist 

( initials ) 

. Chief law enforcement officer of a 
county. 

. One type of transportation (abbr.) 
regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
Nebraska is only 


of legislature 


state without this 
type 
Associated Press (abbr.). 
Oral utterance of 


1 persons reputation. 


falsehoods to ruin 


Cerium (chemical symbol). 

“Ode on a Grecian 

Home of a spider 

Chickens are kept in this. 

Federal commission that oversees our 
nuclear program (abbr.). 

Paper money not backed by gold or 
silver. 

Seize office or power by force. 

Used for catching horses. 

Congress consists of the House of 
Representatives and the — ‘ 
Utter words indistinctly. 


. Type of government in the Middle 
Ages. 
Mistake. 


8. Block on which a cobbler shapes 


shoes. 
First name of Mrs, Martin Johnson. 


5. Direction of Philadelphia from New 


Orleans (abbr.). 

Novel by John Steinbeck, 
and Men. 

Hollywood actor, 
Image or idol. 

Small water animal trapped for its fur. 
Public officer authorized to certify 
documents. 


Mice 


Hunter. 


3. Change representation by altering a 


*39. 


41 


43. 
44, 


political map unfairly. 
Author of “Gift of the Magi” (initials). 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (initials). 
If these people are captured, they are 
charged with treason. 
A natural ability. 
Meeting of party members to deter- 
mine the party’s stand on an issue. 
Person who owes money. 
Opposite of poetry. 
Sixth note of the scale. 
According to what is just and good, 
1equo et bono. 

— 
Subject of a sentence. 
Knew. 
Public Roads Administration (abbr.). 
. Corpulent. 
Platinum (chemical symbol). 
Lutecium (chemical symbol). 


Squeeze on States 

(Continued from page 13) 
pays $530 a year to local, state, and 
Federal governments. Is there any re- 
lief in sight? Experts say “no.” Repre- 
sentative Wilbur D. Mills (Dem., Ark.), 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which originates all 
tax bills, has stated that tax relief is 
still a long way off. 

Our Federal spending will rise, 
Representative Mills said, “if we are to 
continue our development of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, to step up our 
exploration of outer space and, at the 
same time, maintain large military 
forces to fight in either an all-out war 
or a police-type action.” 

On the state scene, too, higher taxes 
are on the horizon. 


Taxes—Price of Progress 

Will taxes ever level off? Experts. 
point out that higher taxes are the re- 
sult of a shift in our outlook on life. 
The American pioneer was a “do it 
yourself” man. He cleared his land, 
built his home, raised all his food, and 
defended his family. He did not ask 
for help. Nor did he expect any. 

In those days, America was isolated. 
There was little danger of invasion by 
a foreign nation. Thus there was no 
need to maintain a large standing army 
or navy. The airplane and the long- 
range rocket had not yet been invented 
—nor were they nécessary. Public educa- 
tion had not yet found a foothold in 
all the states. Thus there were few 
schools to maintain. 

Times have changed. We must main- 
tain a large army, navy, and air force 
to counter the threat from the Soviet 
Union. We must send our allies billions 
of dollars each year to keep them 
strong. At home we are building a 
constantly expanding network of roads 
and highways. To supervise the 
growth of our country, we have set ‘up 
government on the local, state, and na- 
tional level. As our way of life grows 
more complicated, our government 
grows more complex and more expen- 
sive to operate. 

In addition, the average American 
has an outlook on life different from 
that of the pioneer. In case of sickness 
or unemployment, we look to the gov- 
ernment for assistance. At the age of 
65—or earlier—we want to retire. We 
expect the Federal Government to 
support us out of our social security 
contributions. 

As long as we follow our present 
way of life in an expanding society, 
the American taxpayer—as one observer 
puts it—will have to pay a price for 
the many benefits he receives. That 
price, based strictly on value received, 
is called a tax. 








the RES) tS UF TO vue 


Safe driving is fun. And it got that way through the 
efforts of three groups of people—the automotive 
manufacturer, the traffic expert, and the safe driver. 

The automotive industry contributes such things 
as power brakes, safer tires, safety plate glass, and 
sealed beam headlights. The highway and traffic 
authorities give us divided highways, overpasses and 
efficient traffic light systems, among other things. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


The rest of the responsibility is squarely on the 
shoulders of the driver. That’s you! If you are a 
safe driver your contribution is courtesy, alertness, 
caution, and a respect for the rights of others. If 
you're not a safe driver you can’t honestly expect 
to enjoy the privilege and fun of driving, can you? 
So play it smart, play it safe—you’ll enjoy driving 
more, and have more opportunity to drive if you do. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY — SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 











Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


BSENCE makes the heart grow 

fonder—or does it? Maybe it’s 
more like out of sight, out of mind. 
When distance and time come be- 
tween you and the object of your 
affections, any number of things can 
happen. Memories can grow dim, or 
they can glow brighter than ever. 
Vacations, college, armed service, 
and family movings all bring about 
separations. Then what? Lots of re- 
lationships look to the U.S. mail to 
keep them going. But, no doubt 
about it, long distance relationships 
require special attention. 


Q. I'm popular and I’ve dated lots 
of boys, but recently I met one who 
was really special. He’s not the hand- 
some type, and when I first met him 
he seemed nervous and awkward, but 
when we went out we had a wonderful 
time. We had three dates and then he 
had to go back home to New Jersey— 
3,000 miles away. I've been going out 
since then but none of the boys meas- 
ure up to him. What can I do? 


A. All good fairy tales end with 
“and they lived happily ever after,” but 
everyday fairy tales are hard to find. 
Often the happy ending never comes. 
You meet a special boy, date him just 
long enough to fall for him, and then 
fate steps in with what looks like a 
permanent separation. You protest it’s 
not fair, and you're right—it isn’t. But 
it’s there, a cold, hard fact. 

It’s not easy to accept a situation 
when all your emotions tell you to re- 
sist reality. Ken was the first person 
who made bells ring and your heart 
bump around inside with happiness. 
The bells woke you up to a brand 
new feeling—a feeling of really caring 
about someone, It’s true that someday 
you may see Ken again and you may 
be together long enough for attraction 
to develop into a romance and a lasting 
relationship. Occasionally, these happy 
things happen. It may be in a year, 
or three years—but most probably not 
at all. 

That doesn’t mean that you'll never 
meet another person who can make 
you feel this way. But now you know 
what you're looking for, thanks to know- 
ing Ken. You know what it’s like to 
feel that warm happiness that comes 
with liking a very special person. Don't 
settle for less. If you're patient, you'll 
meet another boy who measures up to 


Ken. When you do, you'll have a real 
romance that won't be stymied, before 
it gets started, by an impossible sep- 
aration. 


Q. In January I went away to prep 
school for the first time. My girl writes 
to me a lot but she always says, in 
every letter, that she’s afraid I'm get- 
ting to like someone else. How can I 
make her understand that she’s still 
my girl? 


A. Silence is the most cruel enemy 
of romance. When the mailbox is al- 
ways empty, Claire gets an empty feel- 
ing, too. How good a correspondent are 
you? When distance comes between you 
and Claire, she has to be. reassured 
that she’s still important to you. Your 
letters shouldn’t be black and white 
declarations of affection. You don’t have 
to tell her that she’s your special girl— 
if you show her by writing often. 

When you get home for vacation, 
talk the situation over with Claire. 
Jealousy develops because a person 
wants to preserve a relationship, and 
if it’s not controlled it boomerangs and 
destroys the romance. If Claire isn’t 
reassured by your letters, she'll have to 
make a special effort to control her 
jealousy. Find out just what bothers 
her. Talking about it can often smooth 
things over. But until then, be a good 
“foreign” correspondent. 


Q. I met a boy while I was staying 
with my relatives for a week. We had 
a very good time together and we had 
several dates. He said he would write 
to me (this was a month ago), but so far 
he hasn’t. Do you think it would be all 
right to write to him? 


A. “Maybe Jim’s sick. Maybe he broke 
his arm. Maybe he lost my address. 
Maybe the post office lost the letter. 
Maybe ...maybe.” Your thoughts, when 
you're waiting for an overdue letter, 
probably go something like this. But 
when you face the unpleasant facts 
squarely, the Case of the Lost Letter is 
usually the Case of the Unwritten Letter. 

This doesn’t mean that Jim has for- 
gotten you, or that he didn’t enjoy your 
company. If you were in his town right 
now, it probably wouldn’t be long be- 
fore he'd call. He may even have sat 
down to write to you, but found he 
didn’t have anything to say. He may 
have started to tell you about what the 
gang has been doing, and then realized 
that you didn’t know the crowd. It’s not 








A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“While I’m waiting forever, Ar- 
nold, may | have other dates?” 


easy to write to someone, no matter how 
nice you think they are, if you don’t 
know them well and you haven’t had 
time to. share your friends. 

It may be, though, that Jim hasn't 
written simply because he doesn’t want 
to. With this in mind, it would be all 
right to start the correspondence your- 
self if you want to. Keep your letter 
light and friendly and don’t mention 
the fact that Jim hasn't kept his word. 
(You can’t pressure a person into writ- 
ing a letter or establishing a relationship 
that he doesn’t want to.) It may be that 
Jim needs a little encouragement to get 
a correspondence going, but if your first 
letter doesn’t bring a reply; retreat from 
the situation without another word. If 
Jim doesn’t answer your letter, it’s a 
pretty obvious sign that he’s just not 
interested. 


Q. Should I “go steady” with a girl 
who lives 60 miles away from me? I 
only get to see her on weekends. 


A. This may be the age of jet travel, 
with rocket transportation looming near, 
but 60 miles is a mighty long distance 
if Dad is using the car or your allow- 
ance doesn’t stretch to include two-hour 
bus trips. 

If you and Connie “go steady” and 
can’t see each other very much, you'll 
both be unhappy. You'll be cutting your 
social life down to occasional weekend 
dates. Sgoner or later, you'll both begin 
to feel you’re losing out on a lot of 
home-town fun. Before long, knowing 
that you can’t accept or ask for a date 
with anyone else, you may start to re- 
sent one another and the restrictions 
you've imposed on yourselves. And 
that’s trouble! 

Why not tell Connie how much you 
think of her and how much you'd like 
to be able to see her on weekends when 
you can get there? Make your dates 
with her far enough in advance so she'll 
know you're coming. That way you'll 
have your dates with Connie—and avoid 
long-distance “steady” dating. 





Following the 


“i 14\“Tops, don’t miss. iA" Good. 
“i Fair Save your money. 
MMMMAD LITTLE ISLAND (Rank. 

Produced by Basil Dearden. Directed 
by Michael Relph.) 
“As you know, a Britisher considers 
his home as his castle—and he won't 
stand any infringements on his rights. 


Well, this delightful comedy tells about | 


he people on the Scottish Isle of Tod- 


1 


lay, a rocky and rather barren place. | 


he Ministry of Protection in London | 
ety it would be just right for a rocket | 


base, so they send an advance man 


Donald Sinden) to look it over. The} 


Scots soon get used to this “foreigner”; | 


the school teacher (Jeannie Carson) 


| 


even falls in love with him. But once | 
they discover the plans for the rocket | 
hase, they will havé none of it: The de- | 


termined people of Todday start a sabo- 


| 


tage campaign that has the government | 
baffled. You'll find yourself on the side | 


of the plucky islanders whose antics 
will win your respect and laughter. 


AUP PERISCOPE (Warners. Pro- 
duced by Aubrey Schenck. Directed 
by Gordon Douglas.) 


James Garner, of Maverick fame, 
turns up in this war thriller. He gives 
a good performance as a young lieu- 
tenant who is to go by submarine to a 
Japanese-held island and photograph 
the code used by the enemy. He runs 
into trouble right away with the sub 
commander (Edmond O’Brien) who 
resents being sent on this mission. How- 
ever, Garner and O’Brien get to under- 
stand each other better during the haz- 
ardous trip across the Pacific. Even 
more exciting are Garner’s adventures 
on the island while carrying out his 


assignment. Packed with suspense, Up | 














Periscope also has interesting things to | 


say about the submarine service. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA '\“Tops, don’t miss. Mi“ Good. 
Mi Fair. MSave your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M) Docu- 


mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Wes teen—(W). | 


44 Nine Lives (D); Inn of the Sixth 


Happiness (D); My Uncle, Mr. Hulot (C); | 


Last Hurrah (D); Night to Remember (D); 
Pather Panchali (D ). 

“v1 Was Monty’s Double ; Tonka 
(W); The Silent Enemy (D); he nior Prom 
(M); Geisha Boy (C); Seventh Voyage of 
Sinbad (D); Young Land (W). 

“No Name on the Bullet (W); Villa! 
(W); Restless Years (D). 

“Blood of the Vampire (D). 


-Puitre T. HARTUNG | 





University Fashion—the 
shirt with authentic styling. 
Box-pleat in the back, with 
button-down roll collar and 
button in back. White, solid 
colors and patterns. 


For a change in pace every 
high school student should 
own at least three Arrow 
knitted sport shirts. You'll 
like their comfort, fit and 
above all, their style. 


Shirts that casually say 
you’re terrific! A drawer-full 
of Arrow sport shirts is your 
key to the good looks depart- 
ment. Now is the time to 
stock up. 


=A RROW— first in fashion 
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IF 
YOU'RE 
A 

MAN... 
YOU 
NEED 
MENNEN 
SKIN 
BRACER 


ee 





SKIN 
BRACER. 


alter shave lotian 











World’s favorite after-shave lotion! Helps 
heal tiny razor nicks ... has a mild yet brac- 
ing astringent action that tones up your skin, 
makes you look better, feel better. And 
Mennen’s clean, masculine aroma tells the 
world you’re a man who’s sure of himself! 








Teen-Age Drivers 


(Continued from page 7) 


fairly for their driving. But how do 
they explain these clear-cut statistics? 

These statistics also explain why in- 
surance premium rates often jump as 
high as 70 per cent for families in 
which there’s a teen-age driver. 


2. Sixteen is too early to accept the 
responsibilities of driving. 


Judge William L. Tierney of the 
Greenwich, Conn., Town Court says: 
“Youngsters should not have licenses at 
16 or even 17. They have no concep- 
tion of speed. They lack responsibility. 
Driving a car is the first step to getting 
| into all kinds of trouble.” 
| Principal Joseph Borzilleri of Long 
Beach High School, Long Beach, N. Y., 
| says he is a “firm believer” in raising 
the driving age. He adds that he sees 
“no need” for students to drive to 
school, and that the practice creates 
many problems. 

A recent survey at Madison High 
School, Rexberg, Idaho, found that 
driving to school seemed to have an 
adverse effect on scholarship. For ex- 
ample, the survey revealed that no 
straight A student had the use of a 
car, whereas 41 per cent of the C stu- 
dents drove. ; 








3. The states must act since parents 
and schools cannot. 


Senator Edward J. Speno (Rep.), 
| who introduced the New York state 
| bill to raise the driving age to 18, says: 
| “We found an amazing amount of sup- 
| port for the bill. Parent after parent 
| told us: ‘I didn’t want my boy to have 
/a license at 16, but all his friends had 
| them, and we felt powerless to refuse.’” 

The time has come, therefore, for our 
states to step in and put a stop to 
|an undesirable condition parents and 
schools cannot stop by themselves. 

Parents will be happier, the teen- 
|agers will benefit both in school and 
| out, and our highways will be lots safer! 


| 1. Teen-age drivers are as good as, if 
| not better than, adult drivers. 


| School Superintendent Herbert C. 
|Clish of New Rochelle, N. Y., says: 
| “When properly trained, youngsters of 
| 16 are better drivers than some adults.” 
It is unfortunate that the wild antics 
| of a minority of teen-age drivers have 
| given the public a bad impression of 
| all teen-age drivers. It is even more un- 
| fortunate that this minority has man- 
| aged to send the accident statistics sky- 
rocketing for the 16-17 age group. But 
| that still does not make it fair to take 


licenses away from the good 16- and 
17-year-old drivers! 

The survey at Rexberg H. S. in Idaho 
—cited on the “For” side (at left)— 
cites only one school—and may not be 
representative of most U. S. high 
schools. Besides, in some communities, 
students must drive.to school if they're 
to reach school at all! 

Raising the licensing age to 18 auto- 
matically assumes that all 16- and 17- 
year-olds are potential highway killers. 
This is certainly putting.the proverbial 
cart before the horse. % 

In some farm areas, boys 12 and 13 
drive farm tractors, learning safer driv- 
ing habits than many adults ever learn. 


2. Licensing procedures should be 
tightened to ensure safer highways. 

Instead of -penalizing all 16-17-year- 
olds, states should set up stricter re- 
quirements for getting a license at that 
age. For example, students with delin- 
quency records could be denied licenses 
(as just proposed in New Jersey). And 
rigid courses in driver education could 
be required for all others. 

School after school throughout the 
nation report that students who have 
taken such courses have splendid driv- 
ing records. At Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
H. S., for instance, teacher Wendell B. 
Hudson reports no accidents by stu- 
dents of his class since 1937! At Brock- 
ton (Mass.) H. S., Errol B. Stevenson 
announced on the tenth anniversary of 
starting his driver education class that 
no student had had an accident. 

These are impressive records—and 
hundreds of schools can support them! 


3. All highway violators should be 
punished more severely—not just teen- 
agers. 

If the accident record among teen- 
agers is high, perhaps the fault is par- 
tially the state, too! 

Perhaps they merely test whether 
a driver can shift gears and parallel 
park without testing his knowledge of 
the rules of the road and his attitudes 
about driving. Right attitudes are im- 
portant for safe driving. 

Or perhaps states do not penalize 
highway offenders strictly enough. They 
should revoke the licenses of 16- or 17- 
year-olds (and others, too!) who violate 
speed laws. They should impose stiffer 
fines, or even jail chronic offenders. 

Such measures would slow down the 
wild ones, and not deprive good teen- 
age drivers of their licenses. 


Ask Yourself ... 


How would you combat the serious 
accident rate among teen-age drivers? 
Write: Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Popular 

Jackie Gleason Presents Rebound 
(Capitol). Another mood album by 
the Gleason strings (with a Gleason 
cover, too!) that suffers from a hyp- 
notic sameness of dance tempo; Satin 


Doll, Nevertheless, All the Things You 


Are, etc., seem to run together. 


Jazz 


cagoans still cut their own brand of 


good jazz—like the Wilbur Ware Quar- | 


tet, for example. Bassist Ware serves up 
a varied program of originals and stand- 
ards, featuring top solos by Johnny 
Griffin (tenor) and John Jenkins (alto). 


Plenty of Horn (Dot). Paul Horn is | 


bursting with cool jazz ideas, whether | 


he’s blowing clarinet, piccolo, flute, alto 
flute, or alto sax! Top numbers are 
Romanze and Yesterdays, in which 
Horn, aided by cellist Ray Kramer, 


hovers on the fringe of serious chamber, 


music. 
Classical 

(These three albums are highlights 
in the careers of today’s leading young 
pianists. They, along with Van Cliburn 
and Seymour Lipkin, represent a fresh, 
new generation of piano virtuosi.) 

Gary Graffman: Brahms’ Concerto 
No. 1 (RCA Victor). Graffman, guest 
soloist with Charles Munch and the 
Boston Symphony, offers a stimulating 
new performance of this great work. 
Originally conceived as a symphony, 
this concerto bears the fullness of sym- 
phonic composition. 

Eugene Istomin: Beethoven's Con- 
certo No. 5 (Columbia). Istomin ably 
performs with the Philadelphia under 
Eugene Ormandy. Known as the “Em- 
peror” concerto, it is gentler, more sen- 
sitive, than the Napoleonic model Bee- 
thoven had in mind. 

Glenn Gould: Bach’s Concerto No. 5/ 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 1 (Columbia). 
Gould tackles these two works with a 
meticulous intelligence and a variety of 
feeling. Vladimir Golschmann and the 
Columbia Symphony give vigorous sup- 
port. 


Pick o’ the Pops 


Harry James returns with new sounds 


for MGM... . Eydie Gorme has a win- | 


ning Voice in My Heart (ABC-Par.). 
.. . The British have flipped over Jane 
Morgan and the Teddy Bears (both on 


London, of course!). . . . Look out for | 


Fallout! (RCA Victor), it’s really big. 


—Bor SLOAN ' 





The Chicago Sound (Riverside). Chi- 








New medicated acne stick 
nips blemishes 
in the bud 





Acts fast to stop pimples from“blooming” and 
spreading...conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


Never again need you watch helplessly 
while a small blemish grows into a big ugly 
pimple. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry 
blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick 
that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. 


HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
WAYS TO HELP HEAL 
PIMPLES ... TO PREVENT 
BLOOMING, SPREADING 
... EVEN SCARRING 


1. Melts blemishes away — pene- 
trates to dissolve “sick” blemish 
tissue. 


Today’s most effective treatment 
for pimples 
From the very first time you dab it on, 
Sentor does more to help heal pimples than 
any other product you could buy before. 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- 
ishes just seem to melt away. 

Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab 
with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- 
nal odor. 

Ask your own doctor. He knows this new 
greaseless formula is so effective and so 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick — 
you'll be so glad you did. 


: 2. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
5 oil that blemishes thrive on. 

*  3.Helps prevent scarring—helps 
° heal tissue before permanent 
i scarring begins. 

+ 4. Combats re-infection—combats 
3 the bacteria that make blemishes 
. grow and spread. 


SKIN-TONED—CONCEALS 
WHILE IT HELPS HEAL 


@eeoeeeeeeeeeeoeeseeeeseeeeoeseeenenesennees 


Sentor is perfect for boys and girls. No 
perfumed odor. Greaseless. Won't show. 


| $150 


RO FED. TAX 


~ Also available in Canada 


9 
“Dunbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 








Short 
’n’ Sweet 


RY TELLING the sports fans in 

Pittsburgh, Pa., that hoop prizes al- 
ways come in tall, tall packages. They'll 
laugh and laugh. For their top prize 
5-foot 84-inch bundle of TNT 
named Don Hennon. In two seasons at 
the University of Pittsburgh, Don has 
become one of the most feared back- 
court stars in the game. 

Pitt’s first All-American in 23 years, 
the midget marvel already holds six 
school scoring records: 

1. Field goals in one game—20. 

2. Field goals in one season—267. 

3. Field goals in career—492 (two 


iS a 


ars). 
Points in one game—45. 
Points per season—651. 

6. Points per career—1,224 

ars). 

In short, Don has scored more points 
in two years than any Pitt player has 
scored in three! As a soph, he racked 
up 573 points—30th best mark in the 
land. And last year he dropped in 651 
for a 26-point average—7th best in the 


4 
5 


(two 


nation. 

How’s he doin’ this year? As I write 
this, he has zoomed all the way up to 
the country’s No, 4 spot in scoring 
sporting a gaudy 28.6 point-a-game 
average! Not bad for a shorty, eh? 

His secret, as you can probably guess, 
is an uncanny eye plus burning speed 
and great faking. Though only a midget 
as basketball players go these days, he’s 
not exactly a 97-pound weakling. He 
packs 185 solid pounds on his little 
frame. In fact, he’s built like a pocket- 
size battleship. When he hits you, 
brother, you feel it for a month! 


But it’s his bull’s-eye sharpshooting 
that makes him so great. In his first cl- 
lege game, he hit on 17 of 25 field-goal 
tries. Against Manhattan last year, he 
hit on nine straight shots. Against Penn 
State, he netted 12 of 18 attempts. And 
in one stretch of the season, he made 50 
of 89 field-goal attempts and 34 straight 
foul shots! 

As his coach, Bob Timmons, says: 
“Don is like an Easter bunny. Once he 
finds the basket, everything goes in it. 
The thing that amazes me is his variety 
of shots. You know how a coach hollers 
when he sees a player take a poor shot? 
Well, with Hennon you gotta wait to 
see if the ball goes in before you 
squawk!” 

How did Hennon get so good in such 
a short time? It’s quite a story. Dad 
Hennon did for him what Mickey 
Mantle’s father did for the Yankee star. 
He began making a basketball player 
out of his son at the age of five. 

And if anyone knows how to make a 
hoop star out of thin air, that man is 
Butler Hennon. For the past 24 years, 
Dad Hennon has been coaching Wam- 
pum High School (a tiny school 40 
miles northwest of Pittsburgh) to all 
sorts of Class B championships. At last 
count, Wampum has won something 
like 120 out of its last 125 games! 

By the time Don arrived at the little 
school, he was all set to star. And star 
he certainly did. He racked up 2,376 


points in his varsity year—which still 
stands as a Pennsylvania schoolboy 
record. This noses out the 2,252 mark 
of the great Wilt Chamberlain at Phila- 


record of the great Tom Gola at Phila- 
delphia’s LaSalle H. S. 

When Don graduated from Wam- 
pum, he received exactly 69 college 
offers. He went to the school principal 
for advice. The school principal? It was 
none other than the basketball coach— 
his father! They picked Pitt because of 
its excellent medical school. That’s 
Don’s big ambition—to become a doc- 
tor. An honor student in high school, 
Don is still making top grades at Pitt. 

Like most great athletes, Don never 
takes success for granted. He’s always 
working on his game. When he goes 
home for vacations, he still works out 
with his Dad’s teams. 

“One of the exercises that Don works 
on,” says Dad, “is dribbling against 
time around six chairs. We don’t know 
the distance exactly, but 12 seconds is 
considered fast. Last time I clocked 
Don he did it in 10.2!” 

Don’s line-up of favorites includes: 
movies—Walter Brennan and Elizabeth 
Taylor; singer—Perry Como; band—Guy 
Lombardo; and school subject—math. 
For his biggest thrill in sports, he picks 
winning the state Class B title in his 
senior year at Wampum. 

—HeErMaAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Looking and 


Piincpeneeres 

? 
Show of the Week: It’s The Greatest 
Show on Earth, a special hour-long tour 
of the famous Ringling Bros., Barnum & 
Bailey Circus. Ernie Kovacs will act as 
host and guide under the Big Top, 
Monday, March 9, on ABC-TV. The 
circus will be in Charlotte, N. C. 
> Mr. Wizard brings his scientific magic 
to NBC-TV, Saturday, March 7, in a 
program called “Chemical Detective.” 
Sammy Snead meets Billy Maxwell on 
ABC-TV’s All-Star Golf. That evening 
Perry Como (NBC-TV) will have Eve 
Arden and Max Bygraves, a very tal- 
ented English comedian-singer, as his 
guests. 
> The big Sunday, March 8, special is a 


two-hour telecast on NBC-TV of Gian- | 


Carlo Menotti’s opera, Maria Golovin. 


UPI ore) 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is the dis- 
tinguished guest of Wisdom (NBC-TV). 


It tells of the tragic love between a 
woman whose husband is in prison and 
a blind youth. The original Broadway 
cast. will repeat their roles. Wisdom 
(also NBC-TV) will visit with Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Mr. William Att- 
wood, senior editor of Look Magazine, 
in her office overlooking the U.N. build- 
ing. The Twentieth Century (CBS-TV) 
has part two of its series, “Generation 
Without a Cause.” 

>» CBS-TV has three situation comedies 
to go for Monday, March 9: The Ann 
Sothern Show (with guest Don Porter), 
Father Knows Best (with Billy Gray as 
“Bud, the Campus Romeo”), and The 
Danny Thomas Show (with Frankie 
Laine and Annette Funicello). ABC- 
TV’s Bold Journey will be on “Tara 
Humara’s Trail,” the route Coronado 
took to cross the Sierra Madres during 
his explorations. Another good show 
is ABC-TV’s Voice of Firestone which 
is devoted to “Americana” this week. 
Telling the story of America’s history 





through words and music will be Jo 
Stafford, Jimmie Rodgers, and Paul 
Weston and his orchestra. 

> The highlight for Tuesday, March 10, 
is the CBS-TV The Garry 
Moore Show. Powell 
and Ed Wynn as his guests on a tele- 
cast emanating from Hollywood. 
> Comedian Tom Ewell will 
“The Square Egghead,” the play com- 
ing up on the U. S. Steel Hour, Wednes- 
day, March 11, over CBS-TV. Tom is 
an executive whose company sends him 
back to 
English professor 


Lockhart! 


variety 


Garry has Jane 


star as 


where he meets an 


plaved by pretty June 


college, 


Model 165 — 
luxury lightweight 


there’s a ‘59 


29 


> The big program for Thursday, March 
12, is Playhouse 90 (CBS-TV). It will 
present the first of two programs based 
on Ernest Hemingway's novel, “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls.” This classic ad 
venture-romance about the 
Civil War (1936-1939) will 
superior cast: Jason Robards, Jr., Maria 
Schell, Maureen Stapleton, Eli Wal 
lach, Nehemiah Persoff, and Steve Hill 
It should be 
That same evening Pat Boone invites 
Maureen O’Hara to be a guest on his 
ABC-TV show. 

Check your local paper for time and 
Dick KLEINER 


Spanish 


have a 


a top-notch production. 


channel of these shows 


Harley-Davidson Ligntwerght 


that will put him on 





A Harley-Davidson Lightweight is more 
than just low-cost transportation. The 
Hummer and 165 more than solve any “get- 
ting there’”’ problem — work, school or play. 
Equally important, they also teach any boy 
safety, responsibility and self-reliance . . . 


and that’s something both boy and parents 
appreciate. See your Harley-Davidson 
dealer and test ride one of these easy-to- 
own lightweights. One ride and you'll de- 


cide — it’s Harley-Davidson for '59. 


Harley - Davidson 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Dept. SS Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free literature on the 
() Hummer, ([] Model 165. 
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«+-With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 


25 5:5ff, 


Need more? 60 for $2. 


Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 
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Just send your 
favorite snapshot or 
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WALLET PHOTO CO. 
B-76, Hillside, 


Portrait (returned 
unharmed) and 
money to..... 
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Get WILDROOT 
CREAM- OIL Charlie! 





J. CAESAR, Italian politician, says: “All 
the boys in Rome use Wildroot on 
their dome! How about you?” 

and... 


Elen] 
hy 


or 
‘$1.00 “% 25 Geavthenet 
wallet photos. Each 2'x3'% 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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olle of stamps showing: 
Soutnik tin ‘ORBIT SPUTNIK 2 in 
‘ OCKET Flight, STRATOSPHERE 
SALLSOM, METEOR Station, Radio Telescope, actual 
TV set, TV Station, Microscope, Microbe Hunter, BRUS- 
SELS FAIR SET showing puppets, etc. All this is yours 
Free, to won our bargain approval offers. EXTRA, 
48 PAG Amp DICTIONARY included. Send 10¢ to 
cover ma 


STAMPEX "Co., Box 47- HSC, White Plains, N. ¥. 





Two $5.00 u. s. Postage Stamps Free to ap- 
proval buyers. Send dime for postage, details. 
IRWIN STAMP CO. 


Box 11-72 Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com- 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer. etc. Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7. Mich 


PEN PALS «x«xxx 
Wanta British Pen Pal? You do D t delay 
ANGLO-AMERICAN PEN CLUB 
Eng'iand 


write today to 
38 Crawford Street, London, W 


SSSISPUTNIKS I & Il 
] BRUSSELS FAIR canes F REE! 




















On April 25 Australia will issue this 
stamp to mark the 150th anniversary of 
Australian postal office. The stamp 
pictures mail loaded on a boat off New 
South Wales, the colony that opened 
the first Australian post office in 1809. 


A U. S. record for airmail first-day 
covers was set last January with the 
release of the 7¢ Alaska statehood 
commemorative. Some 489,752 enve- 
lopes bearing the new stamps were 
cancelled. The old record, 386,717 
covers, was made by the 6¢ Alexandria 
bicentennial airmail of 1949. 


The United Nations reports its all- 
time high of first day cancellations. 
Nearly 620,000 covers were serviced 
for the 1958 Human Rights Day stamp 
issued on December 10. Previous U. N. 
high (set by the 1957 Human Rights 
stamp): 553,669 covers. 


Is it hard for you to tell the exact 
color of a stamp? If so, you might try 
working with a “Wonder Color Gauge.” 
This is a series of cards showing 140 
different stamp colors such as bistre, 
deep claret, magenta, carmine rose. By 
matching the stamp with one of the 
card colors, you can determine the 
stamp’s color. The gauge costs 50 cents. 
Order from: Stamp & Coin Dept., L. 
Bamberger & Co., Newark 1, N. J. 


The world’s largest stamp and the 
world’s smallest stamp come in a spe- 
cial packet now on sale. It contains 
115 all-different used stamps of odd 
shapes, sizes, and designs from all 
parts of the world. Price: 10 cents. 
Send your order to: H. E. Harris & Co., 
5417 Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 


Alaska statehood first-day covers on 
Artcraft envelopes are still available. 
Each of these “souvenir of history” en- 
velopes has an engraved cachet (de- 
sign) calling attention to Alaska’s ad- 
mission to the Union. The 7¢ airmail 
stamp is postmarked: “First Day of 
Issue, January 3, 1959, Juneau, Alaska.” 
Price: 35 cents. Order from: F.U.N. 
r Covers, Box 34, Whitestone 57, N. Y. 
—Tony SrIMon 





Be Specific 


“What was that?” asked the nervous 
Cockney lady, who was taking her first 
trail ri€e through the rugged Canadian 
Rockies. 

“That was only an owl, ma’am,” 
plied the weathered guide. 

“I know it was an ’owl,” said the 
lady, “but what was it that ’owled?” 

Dale Cornish, Liberty 


re- 


Fish Story 

For many years, a certain white 
whale and a tiny herring had been in- 
separable friends. Wherever the white 
whale roamed in search of food the 
herring was sure to be swimming right 
along beside him. 

One fine spring day, the herring 
turned up off the coast of Japan with- 
out his companion. Naturally, all the 
other fish were curious and an octopus 
finally asked the herring what hap- 
pened to friend whale. 

“How should I know?” the herring 
snapped. “Am I my blubber’s kipper?” 


Wall Street Journal 








Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for ; lf the adver- 

| e stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for i in advance, a selection of other 
stamps heme as “approvals.” Each of these “‘ap- 
a stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must poy 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval”’ 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before sen 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stomp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up te the t.rms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 


J. PAUL SHEEDY,* hair expert, says: 
“Quack down on that messy hair with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil.” 


*of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamaville, N.Y, 


Justa little bit & 
of Wildroot ae 
and...wOW! S f, 








Particular 


In one of Boston’s larger department 
stores, a fussy little old lady was making 
a prolonged selection at the perfume 
counter. She had the poor saleswoman 
almost at her wits’ end as she hesitated, 
questioned, selected, discarded, and 
selected again. 

Finally she narrowed the selections 
down to Apple Blossom perfume, but 
before she made her purchase, wanted 
to know, “What kind of apple trees 
were used, Baldwin or MacIntosh?” 


Coronet 


The Whole Truth 


A certain well-known San 
judge atter.ded a banquet at a local 
hotel recently. Upon entering, he 
checked his coat but neglected to get 
a check-stub in return. 

When he was ready to leave, he 
asked the attendant for his coat, which 
was promptly handed to him. 

“How do you know this one is mine?” 
the judge asked, surprised. 

“I don’t, sir,” answered the attendant, 
“but it’s the one you gave me when you 
came in.” 


Diego 


Nannette Thompson, Coronet 


Super-Salesmanship 
Writing for the San Francisco News, 
Jack Rosenbaum offers this one: “A 
local trailer company lists one impor- 
tant advantage. “You have a place to 
live while you’re looking for a place to 
park.’” 


Quote 


Yankee Logic 

The accident insurance salesman, in 
his door-to-door canvass of a New Eng- 
land town, had come up against an un- 
usually dour and uncommunicative 
prospect. The high pressure sales talk 
finally elicited a laconic reply: 

“Got an accident policy.” 

“That’s fine,” enthused the salesman, 
grateful for even a negative opening. 
“Is it with our company?” 

“Nope.” 

And that single syllable of denial 
greeted the name of every company as 
the insurance man exhausted the entire 
list of his known competitors. 

“Well, then,” he blurted, “it can’t be 
a very good policy.” 

“Best in the world,” the New Eng- 
lander proclaimed in a spurt of veritable 
loquacity. “My accident policy is not to 
have ’em.” 


The Wall Street Journal 


$10 Fingers 


A minister married a wealthy couple 
and after the ceremony, instead of the 
customary payment, was presented 
with a pair of yellow kid gloves. He 
accepted them graciously and upon re- 
turning home tucked them away in a 
drawer. Years later, rummaging through 
the drawer, he came upon the gloves. 
Absent-mindedly, he tried one on— 
and discovered a $10 bill neatly folded 
in each finger. 


Keever Komments 


Bulls-Eye 
“There goes a young man with a high 
aim in life.” 
“Yeah, but he doesn’t know when to 
pull the trigger.” 


Missouri Ram - Buller 


Busy Signal 
Girl on phone: “But, operator, it can’t 
be busy. I’m the only one who’s still on 


, : » 
speaking terms with her. 
Canadian High Sports 


idle Veep 


For many years there hung in the 
President’s office in the White House 
an elaborate crystal chandelier which 
had been bought in Paris by Thomas 
Jefferson. 

It remained more or less unnoticed 
until Theodore Roosevelt came into 
office. Roosevelt, an outdoor man who 
loved fresh air, usually worked with the 
windows open. The breeze blowing in 
caused the prisms to tinkle. For some 
time Roosevelt endured this distrac- 
tion—with mounting impatience. Then 
one day, he growled, “Get this thing 
out of here.” 

“But Mr. President,” 
“where shall we put it?” 

Roosevelt thought this over 
minute. 

“Put it in the Vice-President’s of- 
fice,” he ordered. “He has nothing to 
do anyway. Maybe it will keep him 
awake.” 

His order was carried out. And there 
the chandelier hangs to this day. 


he was asked, 


for a 


Quote 








Get WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL Charlie! 


LUCRETIA BORGIA, hostess, 


Says: 


“Wildroot really does something fora 
man’s poisonality!” 
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PLUS 25¢ HANDLING 
60 for $2. 


Your friends, 
beaus—everyone 
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will Yant a print of 
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favorite 


photo. 
3Y2"'. Perfect 
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Sen pic- 


ture today with ‘order; 


25 for 
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Made from your portrait phote 
(up te 8B x 10) on fine satin 
finish double weight paper. 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 45, GPO 1101, New York 1, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn 
No financial investment —~ 4 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 
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CAN YOU QUALIFY 
FOR THIS SELECT CIRCLE? 





CHOOSE YOUR TECHNICAL SCHOOLING BEFORE ENLISTMENT 


For high school graduates and seniors only... 
Developed for you by today’s Army .. . a special 
educational program for high school graduates 
and seniors only. If you qualify for the Army 
Graduate Specialist Program, you can choose the 
exact technical schooling you want ...and have 
your choice guaranteed before you enlist. 


Technical training worth thousands of dollars! 


Graduate Specialists study and work with the 
select circle of Army technicians who are pioneering 
many of the exciting technological advances of our 
times. That’s why Army Graduate Specialist 
schools can offer you the finest technical schooling 
and equipment—at no cost to you! 


Pick from 107 courses . . . Successful candidates 
can choose from 107 valuable Graduate Specialist 
courses. Up-to-the-minute technical schooling in 
electronics, accounting, automotive repair, guided 
missiles, finance, atomic weapons and many more. 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE... 


Here’s a chance to get a real headstart in the field 
that interests you most. 

Seniors have unusual option . . . To become a 
Graduate Specialist, you must pass certain quali- 
fication and aptitude exams—and be a high school 
graduate. But seniors can apply before graduation 
and enlist after . . . choosing from the widest range 
of available courses. 

Course guaranteed without obligation . . 
When you’re accepted as a Graduate Specialist, 
you receive a letter guaranteeing your assignment 
to the course you’ve chosen—when and if you en- 
list. Remember! Even with this written guarantee 
in your hand, you still don’t have to enlist. That 
means you get the course you want... or you 
don’t enlist! 

Don’t miss out! Graduate Specialist appointments 
in each course are limited and quotas for popular 
courses fill up quickly. This week, get details from 
your local Army recruiter. 


Graduate fpecidtst ruled plates 
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AASA CONVENTION REPORT 


Atlantic City Press 


Lee A. DuBridge, left, president of the California Institute of Technology, 
is honored with his former teacher, Orrin Harold Smith of DePauw Univ. Both 
won the 1959 Golden Key Awards, which are given annually to a prominent 
American and the teacher who most influenced his career. Awards were made 
in Atlantic City, at convention of American Association of School Administrators. 


. . 

Shift on Merit Pay? 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—Merit pay 
has apparently become respectable 
enough for “study and consideration” by 
the nation’s top school administrators. 
In a resolution adopted here at its 91st 
annual convention, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators calls 
upon school districts “to pay teachers 
and other personnel salaries which are 
commensurate with their responsibilities 
and which compete effectively with sal- 
aries in other fields of human endeavor. 
We suggest that boards of education 
give careful study and consideration to 
salary plans and other means of recog- 
nition designed to attract and retain 
competent people in the service of pub- 
lic education.” 

Though the words “merit pay” do not 
appear anywhere in the resolution, 
James H. Corson of Modesto, Calif., 


chairman of the resolutions committee, 
told reporters that merit pay was part 
and parcel of the resolution. 

Just last year, the AASA had this to 
say about the merit pay issue: “This 
Association believes that teachers and 
other school personnel should be paid 
what they are worth. The science of 
teacher evaluation, however, has not 
yet developed a sufficiently valid instru- 
ment or procedure which justifies gen- 
eral adoption of salary schedules based 
on individual merit ratings. . . . The asso- 
ciation strongly urges accelerated sys- 
tematic experimentation in teacher 
evaluation to the end that professional 
pay can be attached to professional 
rating of merit.” 

The AASA also made changes in its 
integration resolution. This year, as in 
the past, the superintendents’ group 
commends “those school superintendents 
and community leaders whose efforts 


have led all races and creeds to study 
the issues involved and to approach the 
problem with open minds and willing- 
ness to seek the good of all.” (In the 
past, AASA has called for “delibera- 
tion” in solving integration problems, 
but the word was dropped this year 
because of its ambiguity. ) 

This year’s integration resolution ap- 
pears somewhat stronger than last 
year’s. Adjustment to the Supreme Court 
ruling, says AASA, “can be achieved 
without abandoning those fundamental 
principles of public policy which have 
established the public schools as the 
one sound educational institution to be 
supported by public tax funds.” Report- 
ers who interviewed Chairman Corson 
asked flatly if this referred to the set- 
ting up of private schools in the South 
as a means of avoiding integration. 
“Yes,” answered Corson. One reporter 
wanted to clarify the point a bit further: 
“Would this include the handing over 
of public funds to students as tuition 
grants for private schools?” 

Corson hesitated. “This was not the 
intent of the committee. That particular 
point did not come up.” He added, 
however, that the resolution might be 
interpreted that way. 


Hassle Over Tests 

The Office of Education’s widely- 
publicized “talent inventory” of half a 
million high school students has yet to 
get underway—but it has already drawn 
fire from education critics. 

Frederick M. Raubinger, New Jersey 
State Commissioner of Education, calls 
the program a project which, if adopted, 
“Jets the camel’s nose into the tent.” It 
could easily be the forerunner of a na- 
tional system of examinations, says 
Raubinger, which would “pervert many 
of the legitimate uses which can be 
made of tests.” 

Raubinger told AASA that it would be 
but a few easy steps to “a complete na- 
tional testing program encompassing not 
500,000 but 35,000,000 persons. All of 
our children can then be described and 
neatly sorted and their records pre- 
served for posterity on magnetic tape.” 

Argued Raubinger: “The curriculum is 


World Guide to Summer Study see pace 9-1 





heavily coerced when high prestige is 
attached to tests, from which it follows 
that Federally sanctioned tests open the 
door for Federal control of or strong in- 
fluence upon the curriculum. There 
temptation to tie 


Federal aid and 


would be the clear 
Federal testing 
Federally recommended curricula.” 
Meanwhile, John C. Flanagan of the 
Univ. of Pittsburgh—who will run the 
“talent inventory” program—outlined, to- 
gether with his colleagues, exactly how 
the program will operate: 
Pit will cover 500,000 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th graders in 1,400 public, private 
and parochial secondary schools. Ten 
hours of testing will be given over a 
two-day period. 
It will test the students, one, five, ten, 
20 years after high school graduation. 
Pit will touch on abilities, motivations, 
and socio-economic backgrounds of the 


with 


students. 
Pit will 
home, social class, family income, 
pational level of the family, geographic 
region of the student. 

Pit will check on the health history of 
the child. 

Pit will offer achievement tests in vo- 
cabulary, reading comprehension, and 
arithmetic, clerical, me- 
chanical, and memory tests. There will 
measure of creativity—to see if 


values in the 
occu- 


cover cultural 


plus spatial, 


be one 


the youngster can find ingenious solu- 
tions to problems. There will also be a 
“vocabulary information profile” to test 
knowledge and interest in fields like art, 
music, sports, banking, aviation, etc. 

PInterest inventories will be measured 
by “reaction tests” to alternatives: 
(“Would you rather paint or be a ballet 
A data blank will explore 
(Stamps, model air- 


dancer?” ) 
hobby interests. 
planes, etc.) 
PAll follow-ups will be carried on by 
mail. Each student will be asked to list 
relatives and friends so that mobile 
groups can be followed up. 

Asked a reporter: “Will you also go 
into racial and religious backgrounds of 
the students?” “We're hoping proce- 
dures can be worked out for it,” said 
Flanagan. Pilot forms will be tried out in 
representative schools. Final forms will 
be ready next fall, and the program 
will get underway officially in January 
and February of 1960. 


EPC Draws Crowds 


Plans for future activities of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission were 
reviewed and discussed at an unex- 
pectedly well-attended meeting of the 
Commission in Atlantic City. The un- 
usually high attendance on a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon (more than 500 ad- 


ministrators packed the meeting hall), 
indicated the widespread interest of 
administrators in the Commission’s work. 

Chairman Benjamin Willis, Chicago 
superintendent, led a spirited discussion 
of various projects being considered for 
study and publication by the Commis- 
sion. Dr. John H. Fischer, Baltimore su- 
perintendent, outlined the EPC project 
on Federal Policy for Education. He 
demonstrated the impact—whether ed- 
ucators liked it or not—of the activities 
of the Federal government as they af- 
fected the public 
schools on a national level. 

In supporting a proposed project on 
“Education for International Compe- 
tence,” Richmond superintendent Henry 
I. Willett deplored the ignorance in 
this field and urged that the Commis- 
sion diffuse information on the most ef- 
fective practices for eliminating illiter- 
acy in knowledge and understanding of 
world affairs. 

Dr. James E. Russell, EPC 
suggested other topics that were under 
consideration for study by the Com- 
mision: teacher education; updating 
various studies on the objectives of edu- 
cation; priorities of education; reward- 
ing competence (merit pay); replies 
to criticism of education; and equality 
of opportunity in education. 

(News continues on page 
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45 day round trip-tourist excursion fare 
on luxurious Radar Equipped Super H Constellations 


VISIT 6 SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


VENEZUELA, TRINIDAD, BRAZIL, PARAGUAY, URUGUAY, ARGENTINA 





IATA 
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See booming Caracas— Polyglot 
Trinidad — beautiful, romantic 
Rio — modern, busy Sao Paulo, 
alluring Montevideo, and cosmo- 
politan Buenos Aires. Have your 
holiday in the exciting land of 
constant change. See beautiful 
Manaos literally leaping out of 
the jungle. FREE STOPOVERS. 
Make your reservations today 
for the trip of a lifetime. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


REAL AIRLINES 
244 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami, Florida 
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spring festival 


Cereal Institute and American Dairy Association Joint Promotion 


more Both the cereal and the milk make 
important contributions of 
milk is nutritional essentials. What one 
ond uth food lacks in nutrients, the other 
provides—an outstanding example 
cereals of nutritional supplementation. 


than any 
other food 
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Meal-planners nl Aieg 

milk serving is 
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and milk serving “-? ' 

in fat and provides 
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least expensive SY: 
of foods commonly 
eaten at breakfast. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educationa/ endeavor devoted to the betterment of nationa/ nutrition 
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Convention Quotes 

“The war between Capitalism and 
Communism will be won in the wheat 
fields and rice paddies, not on the battle- 
field. The showdown will come in facto- 
ries and schools and churches, not in 
Sabre jets; it will be decided by construc- 
tive use of production and distribution 
of the natural resources, not through acts 
of destruction of these resources.”— 
Merlin D. Bishop, United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, speaking on 
“Requisites for Economic Literacy.” 


“Though their psychological details 
are still somewhat obscure, the creative 
processes in different fields seem to 
have a common pattern....The se- 
quence seems to be: purpose, percep- 
tion, recognition of relationships, per- 
formance, satisfaction.”"—Ruth Strang, 
Teachers College, speaking on “Devel- 
oping the Creative Powers of Gifted 
Children.” 


“Boys and girls . . . must be guided to 
develop the ability to distinguish what 
is true from what is false or biased; 
they must be able to recognize the 
author's motives and the presence of 
propaganda devices; they must have 
the ability to suspend judgment until 
all facts have been assembled for con- 
sideration; they must be able to in- 
tegrate and organize information in 
order to arrive at sound conclusions.” 
—Mary C. Austin, Harvard Univ., speak- 
ing on “Reading in Today's Curriculum.” 


AASA Briefs 


>Theme of the AASA convention was 
“Education and the Creative Arts.” 
Guests included Van Cliburn, the Jose 
Limon Dancers, and speakers in the 
fields of drama, poetry, art, and archi- 
tecture. Louis Cowan, President of CBS- 
TV, spoke on the same morning the news 
broke that Edward R. Murrow was tak- 
ing a “leave of absence” from the net- 
work. Cowan announced a program of 
“Television Writing Grants-in-Aid” to 
allow budding new talent to be “free to 
write about any idea, concept, situation 
he elects.” : 


Lester Ball, Millburn (N.J.) Superin- 
tendent of Schools, told a meeting dis- 
cussing the often-controversial subject 
of UNESCO in the curriculum, that the 
best way of handling the problem was 
to meet it head-on. In his own commu- 
nity, “the roof fell in” when it was sug- 
gested that units on UNESCO be incor- 
porated into the junior and senior high 
curriculum. Ball got a committee to- 
gether comprising officials from such 
local organizations as the American Le- 
gion, DAR, and League of Women Vot- 


ers. After considering the matter thor- 
oughly, the group unanimously backed 
the units, and asked only that teachers 
assigned to handle UNESCO be com- 
petent to do so and “present pro and 
con wherever possible.” 

>New AASA president is Martin Essex, 
Akron (Ohio) school superintendent. 
President-elect is Forrest E. Conner, St. 
Paul (Minn.) superintendent. 
PWinners of the Education Writers 
Association awards for best education 
news coverage were announced at a joint 
luncheon of the Educational Press As- 
sociation and EWA in Atlantic City. Top 
winners: Ann Sawyer, Charlotte (N.C.) 
News; Ruth Dunbar, Chicago Sun- 
Times; George B. Leonard, Jr., Look 
magazine: Runners-up: Ian Forman, 
Boston Globe; Leonard Buder, New 
York Times; Willard Baird, Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal; Mary Frazer, San 
Francisco News; the Detroit News (as a 
newspaper); G.K. Hodenfield, Associ- 
ated Press; Charlotte Brooks, Look mag- 
azine; Monroe Fry, Better Homes and 
Gardens; and U.S. News and World Re- 
port, as a publication. Special citations 
for reporting and interpreting desegre- 
gation went to Mary Lou Werner, Wash- 
ington Evening Star; Erwin Knoll, Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald; and L.M. 
Wright, Charlotte Observer. Special cita- 
tions for pictorial interpretation of edu- 
cation by a newspaper went to 
the Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald-Statesman; 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune; and Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 

The convention voted almost 3-1 to 
amend the AASA constitution by re- 
quiring after Jan. 1, 1964, that all new 
members of AASA have two years of 
graduate study in especially accredited 
teacher institutions to be eligible for 
active membership. 


Summer Jobs 

Here’s Scholastic Teacher's 
roundup of summer job sources through- 
out the country. Make your applica- 
tion NOW. 

Camp Unit, Professional Placement 
Center, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(No fee. Salaries from $100 to $1,000 
for the season. Camps located in New 
England states, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey. Some openings for 
experienced married couples. ) 

Mrs. Betty Lowenstein, American 
Camping Assn., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. ($1 registration fee. Open- 
ings in 400 member camps located in 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. Salaries from $150 to 
$500 per season. Possible to place mar- 
ried couples without children if both 
are qualified for camp positions. ) 

Miss Fanchon Hamilton, Recruitment 
and Referral Adviser, Girl Scouts of the 


annual 





COAL'S POWER 
FLOWS BY WIRE 


Most electricity today is produced by 
burning coal to turn water into steam 
... Steam that drives turbines that spin 
electrical generators. This electricity 
is delivered through power lines to 
homes, schools, industrial plants. 

The use of electric power has grown 
tremendously to meet the energy 
demands of an increasing population, 
expanding industry and higher stand- 
ard of living. And by 1975, it is esti- 
mated that we will be consuming 3 
times as much electricity as we do now! 

As a result, electric power com- 
panies are expected to more than 
double their use of coal, now approxi- 
mately 160 million tons a year. And 
while coal now produces 70% of 
steam-generated electricity, it will 
produce a higher percentage as re- 
serves of other fuels decrease and their 
prices increase. Experts say nuclear 
energy, because of its high cost, will 
contribute only 5% of our electric 
power by 1975. 

In electricity, steel, cement, and a 
thousand other products, coal has 
become vital to our economy. As our 
country grows, we will have even more 
reason to be grateful for our vast re- 
serves of this wondrous resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


1 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


() Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


Name 
School 
Street 
City. 
Position or grade. 
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Get in on all the fun of traveling. Go 
Santa Fe and meet exciting new 
people... dine on famous Fred 
Harvey food... relax in comfort... 
and see some of the world’s most dra- 
matic scenery. The fun starts the 
moment you step aboard! 


All-room service 


(iS 


Santa Fe 


Sw OD, 
Super Chief » El Capitan 


Hi-Level chair car train 


Daily between Chicago and Los Angeles 


The Chief + Texas Chief 


Puliman-chair car train 
between Chicago—Los Angeles 


Puliman-chair car train 
between Chicago—Texas 


San Francisco Chief 


Pulilman-chair car train 


between Chicago—San Francisco 


For reservations, phone any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent. 
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U.S.A., 830 Third Ave., New York 22, 
or your local Girl Scout council. (Open- 
ings for hundreds of teachers in Girl 
Scout camps across the country. ) 

Mandel Brothers, Camp Counselor 
Referral Bureau, 1 North State St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. (No fee. Serves Midwest. 
Openings for married couples. ) 

Mrs. Barbara Learoyd, New England 
Camping Assn., 110 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. ($1 registration fee. Serves 
New England area. Salaries from $250 
up for 8 week season. Some openings 
for married couples. ) 

Mrs. Elizabeth McGinness, Supervi- 
sor, Professional and Administrative Di- 
vision, Dept. of Employment, State of 
California, 1100 So. Flower St., Los 
Angeles 15. (No registration fee. Open- 
ings for counselors, $80-$500; program 
specialists, $250-$500; camp directors, 
$250-$750. California residents given 
first consideration. Some openings for 
married couples. ) 

Camp Department, Federation Em- 
ployment and Guidance Service, 42 E. 
fist St., New York 17. (No registra- 
tion fee. Openings at 52 camps 
sponsored by Federation of Jewish Phi- 
lanthropies. Salaries range from $150- 
$600. Apply in person Monday through 
Friday 8:30 to 4:30, Tuesday to 7:30.) 

National Recreation Assn., Personnel 
Service, 8 W. 8th St., New York 11. 
(Lists openings as director of recreation 
programs in resorts or camps. Salary 
range: $700-$1,500 for 8 to 10 week 
period. Married couples considered. ) 

Mr. Frederick G. Kelly, Camp Con- 
sultant, Federation of Protestant Wel- 
fare Agencies, Inc., 251 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. (No fee. Camps located 
in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania. Sal- 
aries from $150. Married couples if 
both participate in the program may 
apply. ) 

For a list of camps, by type and in 
geographical order, consult the Guide 
to Summer Camps and Summer Schools, 
Porter Sargent Publishers, 11 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. ($2.20). 

One thousand organizations located 
throughout the U.S. having summer job 
openings are listed in a 56-page book- 
let, Summer Employment Directory 17, 
edited especially for teachers. ($2.00 
from National Directory Service, Box 
65, Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, 
Ohio.) Full information on summer jobs, 
both here and abroad, is given in the 
1959 World-Wide Summer Placement 
Directory, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 
22, N.Y. ($3.00). 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
annually issues a pamphlet entitled 
“Summer Employment in Federal Agen- 
cies” (15 cents from Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.) which has a 
section devoted to teacher opportunities 
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By ALAN SHAPIRO 


Education’s 


Great 
Debate 

















Two schools of pedagogic thought 


lock horns in merry combat 


URS is the Age of Great Debates. 

Currently, and for some time, one 
has raged in education. Arrayed against 
each other in angry phalanxes are the 
forces of Traditionalism and Progres- 
sivism. Buffeted by the claims of the 
contending groups, the American citi- 
zen, metaphorically, stands dizzied and 
bleeding, gazing bewilderingly at a tat- 
tered copy of McGuffey’s Reader in one 
hand and a text of Laugh and Learn 
Algebra in the other. 

Pretty much lacking in this Great 
Debate thus far have been clear and 
concise applications of the contending 
principles to specific classroom situa- 
tions. Determined to remedy this lack, 
I recently selected, with the kind assist- 
ance of experts representing both points 
of view, eight typical classroom situa- 
tions and submitted them for answers 
to the foremost spokesmen of the op- 
posing philosophies. 

Answering for the Traditionalists is 
Prof. Merritt (“Nofrills”) Rating, author 
of the controversial] Classrooms Without 
Culture; for the Progressive forces the 
writer is Dr. Ferris (“Big”) Wheel, 
whose recent article, “Experiencing the 
French Revolution with Clay Models of 
the Bastille,” has created considerable 
stir in educational circles. Let us hope 
‘that the responses to typical classroom 
situations appearing below will provide 
a clearing of the air and permit the 
Great Debate to continue before a more 
knowledgeable public. 


With pen in hand—and tongue in cheek 
—Alan Shapiro draws out the issues facing 
“progressive” and “traditional” teachers in 
today’s schools. Mr. Shapiro is head of the 
English Department at Isaac Young Jr. 
H. S., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


American Legion Magazine 


“There'll be a short recess while | forget this is a progressive school.” 


Are These Classrooms Familiar? 


1. The class is absorbed in a discus- 
sion of the functions of the legislative 
branch of our government. You ask for 
an explanation of how a bill becomes a 
law. A dozen hands are waving wildly. 
You call on Farley, who asks, “Are the 
Yankees playing this afternoon or to- 
night?” What would you do? 

Dr. Wheel: Draw from Farley the 
proper way to find this information and 
go on to a discussion of major league 
standings. Plan a field trip with the 
class to the Stadium. 

Prof. Rating: Order Farley to stand 
in the corner with his knees touching 
the wall and his nose up against the 
bulletin board. Tell him that he has four 
days in which to memorize the full 
names of all senators and representa- 
tives. 


2. The day following a detailed ex- 
planation of how the first cotton gin 
worked, you ask in class, “What was 
the cotton gin, Peter?” He answers 
promptly, “A device for purifying alco- 
hol?” What would you do? 

Dr. Wheel: Go on to a discussion of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act. A child should 
not experience failure. 

Prof. Rating: Tell Peter that he 
doesn’t have the brains of a two-year- 


old. 


3. You are standing by the door when 
the bell dismissing school sounds. In 
the rush for the door your arm is pinned 
to the wall by a mob of students and 
the crystal of your watch is smashed. 
What would you do? 

Dr. Wheel: Take the watch to the 
jeweler next time you are downtown. 


Prof. Rating: Call the parents of the 
offending children and state that you 
are taking up the matter with the juve- 
nile court unless a check is in your 
hands by the opening of the next school 
session. 

i 

4. The class is animatedly discussing 
historical means of transportation. You 
observe that Arthur has just floated a 
paper airplane out the window and 
that there is a general rush to the win- 
dow to watch it sail down. What would 
you do? 

Dr. Wheel: Pass out sheets of unlined 
paper. Capitalizing on the interest prin- 
ciple, have the entire class make paper 
airplanes. When the airplanes are com- 
pleted, float a few in the room while 
carrying on a discussion of air currents. 
Tell Arthur privately that littering the 
front lawn of the school is considered 
to be anti-social. 

Prof. Rating: Come up rapidly be- 
hind Arthur and his friends and close 
the window smartly on their fingers. 


5. During the middle of a period in 
which the class is engaged in a discus- 
sion of Silas Marner you are called out 
of the room for a moment by the Social 
Committee Chairman for a contribution 
to the coffee fund. When you re-enter 
the classroom you find an obscene ex- 
pression about Silas Marner scrawled on 
the blackboard. What would you do? 

Dr. Wheel: In your next department 
meeting, point out that Silas Marner 
does not enlist the interest of today’s 
child. Suggest that the English Depart- 
ment consider replacing that novel with 
one more suited for contemporary liv- 
ing, e.g., Marjorie Morningstar. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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For summer session travel... 


ENJOY EXTRA CARE AT 
NO EXTRA FARE 
ON UNITED AIR LINES 


From Columbia to Stanford or the University of Hawaii... 
United Air Lines can offer you a choice of luxurious Red 
Carpet* Service or low-cost Air Coach Mainliner® flights to 
the nation’s leading universities. 

Add to this... convenient schedules... radar on every 
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Prof. Rating: Make the entire class 
stay after school until each member has 
written one hundred times, “I will never 
again write that Silas Marner is a°® ° °.” 
Assign all the sentences in Chapter IV 
for diagramming. 


6. The bell rings for classes to start, 
and the students are in their seats. Three 
seconds later Tracy hurries into the 
room, sits down at his desk, then leaps 
into the air with a piercing shriek, for he 
has sat on a tack. What would you do? 

Dr. Wheel: Send Tracy to the nurse's 
office for an anti-tetanus shot. Appoint 
Tracy's friends, Wilfred and Edmund, 
to the bulletin board committee. 

Prof. Rating: Send Tracy to the prin- 
cipal’s office for being late to class. 
Order Tracy’s friends, Wilfred and Ed- 
mund, to appear after school. When 
they arrive at 3:15 take them out into 
the hall and fling 500 tacks down the 
passageway. Tell Wilfred and Edmund 
that they have until the opening of 
school tomorrow to find all the tacks. 


7. You have given a test on material 
which has been discussed exhaustively 
in class for about a month. The results 
show that not one of the students has a 
grade higher than 75 per cent and 
about half of the students have grades 
ranging from 40 per cent to 50 per cent. 
What would you do? 

Dr. Wheel: Since half of the grades 
fall between 40 per cent and 50 per 
cent they represent an average and 
those papers should receive a C. Better 
yet, throw out the papers and prepare 
a test which more nearly meets the 
needs of the students. 

Prof. Rating: Enter the marks in your 
grading book, return the papers to the 
students the following day, inform the 
failures publicly that they are mental 
defectives, and begin the next unit of 
work. 


8. You discover that while Cynthia is 
supposedly studying her history book 
she has surreptitiously slipped a comic 
book romance story with lurid pictures 
into a chapter on the restoration of 
Charles II and is reading avidly. What 
would you do? 

Dr. Wheel: You must start with a 
student where he is and lead him from 
there. A day or two after your discov- 
ery, drop a copy of Forever Amber on 
Cynthia’s desk and suggest casually 
that she might like to look it over—it’s 
about Charles II, too. 

Prof. Rating: Rip the comic book 
from Cynthia’s hands. Tell her and the 
rest of the class that one could hardly 
expect any better reading from a per- 
son of her background. Assign her to 
write a 1,000-word essay on the age 
of the Stuarts. 
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Students relax between classes at the Univ. of Cincinnati. 
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Canoeing is fun after classes. Scene is Banff National Park. 


World Guide to Summer Study 


Your home town, the city you’ve always 
wanted to visit, foreign countries with exotic 
names—they’re all offering summer study 
Scholastic Teacher's 
twelfth annual World Guide to Summer Study 


opportunities. Consult 


Key to Abbreviations 

Student body: M-men; W-women; 
C-coed @ Dates: M-May; J-June; Ju- 
July; A-August; S-September e Hous- 
ing: “d’’-dormitories; “‘oc’’-off-campus 
e ‘“‘w’-workshops, institutes @ “‘o’’-off- 
campus courses, tours of interest to 
teachers e “u’-undergraduate work ¢ 
“e”-graduate work e@ “LA”-Liberal Arts 
courses @ “G”-Guidance and Child De- 
velopment e “EM”-Elementary School 
Methods e ‘‘E’’-English Methods e 
*A4.V”-Audio-Visual @ “SS”’’-Social Stud- 
ies @ *full details on 1959 program not 


yet available. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE U.S., 
ITS TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


ALABAMA 

Alabama A & M College, Normal; C; 
15; d-u; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

Florence State College, Florence; C; 
31; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute; C; 
J 8-Ju 11; Ju 13-A 15; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of Alabama, University; C; J 
8-Ju 15; Ju 16-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, SS. 


J 8-A 


J 8-Ju 


lising 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College; C; 
d-oc-w-u-g; G, EM, SS. 


ARIZONA 

Arizona State University, Tempe; C; J 8-Ju 
11; Ju 13-A 15; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS; foreign study in Europe, Spain 
and Mexico; workshops in delinquency 
control, migrant children, elementary 
school guidance 

University of Arizona, Tucson; C; J 8-Ju 
11; Ju 13-A 15; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas College, 
oc-u; LA. 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal Col- 
lege, Pine Bluff; C; J 1-Ju 11 and J 1-A 
1; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, A-V, SS 

Arkansas State College, State College; C; 


Batesville; C; J 1-A 8; 


J 8-A 14; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


Harding College, Searcy; C; J 7-A 7; d-w- 
u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs; C; 
J 8-A 1; d-oc-u; LA, SS. 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; C; 


J 1-Ju 10; Ju 13-A 21; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 


G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


CALIFORNIA 

California State Polytechnic College, 
Luis Obispo; C; *; d-oc-w-u-g; G, 
A-V, SS. 


issue. Wherever you go 


and plan a vacation of study, adventure, fun. 

For further information, check and mail 
the coupon on page 30-T and read the adver- 
announcements which appear in this 


have fun! 


Claremont Summer Session, Claremont; C; 
J 22-S 5; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton; C; J 23-Ju 
24; Ju 27-A 28; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS; theatre workshop, marine lab- 
oratory 

La Sierra College, Arlington; C; J 14-A 7; 
d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Los Angeles City College, 855 No. Vermont 
St., Los Angeles; C; Ju 6-A 17; oc-u; LA. 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento; C; 
*: oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco 
27; C; J 15-19; J 22-Ju 31; A 3-21; oc-o- 
w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
San Jose State College, San Jose; C; 
31, A 3-A 28; oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, 

E, A-V, SS. 

Stanford University, Stanford; C; J 22-A 
15; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; 
counseling and guidance, and high school 
curriculum improvement workshops, 
speech, drama, and theatre practice at 
Ashland, Oregon. 

University of California, Berkeley; C; J 
18-Ju 28; Ju 30-S 9; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

University of California, Santa 
College, Goleta; C; J 22-Ju 31; 
w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

University of California, Los Angeles 24; C; 
J 18-Ju 28; J 18-A 11; d-oc-w-u-g 

Redlands, Redicnd nc <a 


J 22-Ju 
EM, 


Barbara 
d-oc-o- 


University of 
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22-Ju 24; Ju 27-A 28; d-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco; 
C; J-A; w-o-u-g; LA, G, A-V, SS. Summer 
sessions in Mexico and Spain. (See adver- 
tisement on page 25-T.) 

University of Southern California, Univer- 
sity Park, Los Angeles 7; C; J 22-A 29; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. (See 
advertisement on page 25-T.) 

Whittier College, Whittier; C; J 22-Ju 31, 
A 3-A 28; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
SS. 


COLORADO 

Adams State College, 
J 15-Ju 17, Ju 20-A 21; 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS; science, 
leadership, speech workshops. 

Aspen Music School, Aspen; C; 
d-w-u-g; complete program in 
training; workshops. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs; C; J 
15-A 7; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

Colorado State College, Greeley; C; J 15- 
25, J 27-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins; C; 
J 8-A 14; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, A-V, SS; 
institute on the U. N. for teachers of 
secondary schools. 

Regis College, Denver 21; C; J 15-Ju 17, Ju 
18-A 21; d-w-u; LA, G, SS 

University of Colorado, Boulder; C; two 
5-week terms (J 12-Ju 17; Ju 20-A 23), 
two 3-week terms (J 29-Ju 17, Ju 20-A 7); 
one 10-week term (J 12-A 23); d-oc-o-w- 
u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; workshops 
in Asian studies, Latin American studies, 
speech, curriculum, guidance 
Iniversity of Denver, Denver; C; J 15-A 
14; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
(See advertisement on page 24-T.) 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunni- 
son; C; J 8-Ju 31; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, A-V, SS 


Alamosa; C; J 8-13; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
art, camp 


J 22-A 22; 
music 


CONNECTICUT 
State Teachers College, 
d-oc-u-g; LA, G, 


Danbury; 
EM, A-V, 


Danbury 
C; J 29-A 7; 
SS 
Yew Haven 
Haven; C; J 29-A 7, 
w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
semester evening classes 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain; C; J 29-A 7; d-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport; C; 
J 29-S 4; J 29-Ju 31: A 3-S 4: d-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


Teachers College, New 
A 10-A 28; d-oc-o- 
A-V, SS; second 


State 


University of Connecticut, Storrs; C; J 29-A 
7; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; work- 
shops in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, conservation. 

University of Hartford, Hartford; C; J 22- 
Ju 27; Ju 24-A 28; oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS 

Wesleyan University, Graduate 
School for Teachers, Middletown; 
29-A 14; d-w-g; LA, SS. 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willi- 
mantic; C; J 22-Ju 31; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, A-V. 

Yale University, Shakespeare Institute, New 
Haven; C; Ju 13-Ju 31; d(limited)-g; lec- 
tures on plays of Shakespeare, the Eliza- 
bethan theatre; seminars on problems of 
interpreting Shakespeare. 


Summer 
eo 2 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

American University, Washington 16; C; J 
22-A 28 (two 5-week sessions); d-oc-o-w- 
u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; courses at 
the Pentagon and government agencies; 
institutes in human relations, U. S. in 
World Affairs, Current Problems in Edu- 
cation. (See advertisement on page 22-T.) 

Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton 17; C; J 29-A 7; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; Latin workshop J 12-23 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washing- 
ton 8; W; J 29-A 7; oc-u; LA. 

Georgetown University, 36th and N Sts., 
NW, Washington; C: J 17-Ju 24; Ju 29-S 
4; d-w-u-g; LA, EM, A-V, SS; foreign 
languages in elementary schools work- 
shop. (See advertisement on page 24-T.) 

Howard University, Washington 1; C; J 
22-Ju 31; d-w-u-g; LA, EM, SS. 


FLORIDA 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach; 
C; J 12-A 5; d-oc-w-u; LA 

Florida Southern College, 

J 15-A 7; d-oc-w-u; 

A-V, SS 

Florida State University, Tallahassee; C; 
J 15-A 8; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS 

University of Florida, Gainesville; C; J 
16-A 7; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS; counseling and guidance, child study 
workshops 

University of Tampa, Tampa 6; C; J 15-A 
7; d-u; LA, EM, E, SS 


Lakeland; ap- 
LA, EM, E, 


GEORGIA 

Albany State College, Albany; C; J 
20; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Emory University, Atlanta 22; C; J 15-A 
22: w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS; workshop 
in school problems 


15-A 


In between classes, enjoy local beach and resort areas. This is Cannes in France. 


University of Georgia, Athens; C; J 15-Ju 
Ju 27-A 20; d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 

A-V, SS. 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta; C; J 15-A 
15; d-u; LA, EM, E, SS. 

Wesleyan College, Macon; C; J 8-Ju 15; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS, art, music, 
drama. 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu; C; J 22-Ju 
31; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


IDAHO 

College of Idaho, Caldwell; C; J 15-A 7; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Ricks College, Rexburg; C; J 15-Ju 17; Ju 
20-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS; music clinic June 1-13. 

Iniversity of Idaho, Moscow; C; J 15-A 7; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; 
workshops in radio-TV, sculpture, pho- 
tography, high school drama directing 


ILLINOIS 

Augustana College, Rock Island; C; J 8-Ju 
19; d-oc-w-u; LA, EM, SS. 

Bradley University, Peoria; J 8-Ju 11; Ju 
13-A 15; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest; 
C: J 14-A 21; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM 

E, A-V, SS. 

Greenville College, Greenville; C; J 3-A 
13; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 16; 
C; J 22-A 14; d-oc-u-g; LA, EM, SS. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; 
C; J 15-Ju 24; d-oc-w-u-g; LA 

McKendree College, Lebanon; C; 
d-oc-w-u; LA. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth; C; J 8-Ju 
17; oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, SS; workshop in 
Spanish for children. 

Northwestern University, Evanston; C; J 
20-A 15; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb; C; J 
22-A 14; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS 

Principia College, Elsah; C; A 10-A 22; d-o; 
adult, non-creait, LA courses 

Rockford College, Rockford; C; 
LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Roosevelt University, Chicago 5; C; J 17-S 
11; oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago; Chi- 
cago 3; C; J 29-A; u-g; fine arts. 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago 5; C; Ju 
1-A 1; d-w-u; Music 

University of Chicago, Chicago 37; C; J 
22-A 28; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; reading, language arts, elemen- 
tary and secondary education, workshops. 

University of Illinois, Urbana; C:; J 15-A 8; 
d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Western Illinois University, Macomb; C; J 
8-Ju 11; Ju 17-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; C; J 9-J 19; J 
28-Ju 17, Ju 18-A 14: d-o-w-u-g; LA, G. 
EM, A-V, SS. (See advertisement on page 
25-T.) 


J 15-Ju 31; 


* d-w-u-g; 


INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; C: J 
15-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS. 

Butler University, Indianapolis 7; C; J 9-Ju 
31; A 3-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; workshops in science for ele- 
mentary teachers, guidance. 

Evansville College, Evansville; C; J 11-A 7; 
d-oc-u; LA, EM, SS. 

Indiana University, Bloomington; C; J 12-A 
7; M 26-J 10; A 8-A 22; d-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; short courses in speech 
and theatre, special education, jr. high 
school curriculum, intergroup relations. 

Manchester College, North Manchester; C; 
J 9-Ju 11; Ju 14-A 15; d-u; LA, EM, A-V, 
Ss 

Simpson College, Indianapolis; C; J 1-Ju 3; 
d-u; LA,, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso; C; J 22-A 
14; d-w-u; LA, G, EM 


1IOWA 
suena Vista College, Storm Lake; C; J 8-Ju 
17; Ju 20-A 22; d-oc-w-u; LA, EM, E, SS. 





Drake University, Des Moines; C; J 8-A 21; 
d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
C: J 15-A 7; d-oc-o-w-u-g; G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; C; J 22-Ju 
31; oc-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City; C; J 
17-A 12; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; workshops in high school publi- 
cations, speech and dramatic art, counsel- 
ing 

Uppe 
3; Ju 6-A 7; 
SS 

Wartburg College, Waverly; C; J 
Ju 15-A 5; d-u, LA, G, EM, A-V 

William Penn, Oskaloosa; C; J 1-Ju 31; 
oc-u; LA, G, EM, SS 


Iowa University, Fayette: C; J 1-Ju 
d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, 


3-Ju 15; 


KANSAS 

Baker University, Baldwin; C; J 2-A 21; 
d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

Bethany College, Lindsborg; C; J 8-26; J 
26-Ju 17; Ju 20-A 7; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM 

Bethel College, North Newton; C; J 1-Ju 31; 
d-w-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; C; 
J 1-Ju 11; Ju 13-A 22; d-oc-o-w-u-g2; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS; guidance, special edu- 
cation, rural education, science institutes 

Kansas State College, Manhattan, C: J 8-A 
7; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V. SS 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; 
C; J 3-A 4; A 5-A 25; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS; math, science and for- 
eign language workshops 

McPherson College, McPherson; 
14; d-oc-w-u; LA, SS 

University of Wichita, Wichita 16: C; . 
16; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E 
national relations, health works! 

Washburn University, Topeka; ( 
d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, SS 


KENTUCKY 

Bellarmine College, Louisville 5; M; 
24; oc-u; LA, SS 

Centre College, Danville; C; J 15-A 8; d-u; 
LA 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro; C; 
J 1-A 8; d-o-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

Nazareth College, Louisville 3; W; J 22-A 1; 
oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Union College, Barbourville; C; J 8-A 17; 
d-u; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

University of Kentucky, Lexington: C:; J 
8-A 1; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS; problems of school curriculum, early 
childhood education workshops 

Western Kentucky State College, 
Green; C; J 15-A 7 
E, A-V, SS 


J 15-Ju 


Bowling 
LA, EM, 


w-d-o-u-g; 


LOUISIANA 

Centerary College of Louisiana, Shreveport; 
C; *; d-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Loyola University of the South, New Or- 
leans; C; J 8-A 4; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond: 
C; J 2-A 8; d-oc-w-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

Xavier University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans 25; C; J 15-Ju 24; d-oc-u-g: LA. 
G, EM, SS 


MAINE 

Nasson College, Springvale; C; J 22-Ju 31; 
d-oc-u; LA, G, SS 

University of Maine, Orono; C; Ju 6-A 14: 
d-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


MARYLAND 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balti- 
mere 10; W; J 26-A 4; oc-w-u; LA, EM, 
SS; science workshop for elementary 
teachers, J 15-25 

Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 2; C; J 
22-A 1; oc-u-g; applied and public school 
music 

University 
J 22-Ju 31; 
SS 


of Maryland, College Park: C; 
d-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Music Center, Tanglewood, Len- 
ox; C; J 29-A 9; d-u-g; music. 

Boston University, Boston 15; C; J 1-Ju 11, 


Ju 13-A 22; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; human relations workshop; 
areal geology 
Emerson College, Boston; C; Ju 6-A 14; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 
Harvard, 2 Weld Hall, Cambridge 38; Arts 
& Sciences: J 29-A 19; Education: J 29-A 
LA, G, SS; conference on de- 
protecting creative talent 
(See advertisement on 


12; d-u-g 
veloping and 
in the sciences 
page 22-T.) 

Merrimack College, North Andover; C; J 
27-A 7: oc-u; LA, SS 

Simmons College, Boston 15; 
d-w-g; *. 

Springfield College, Springfield; C; J 15-Ju 

2; Ju 6-A 12; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM 

State Teachers College, Boston 15; C; Ju 

LA, G, EM, E, SS 


C; J @-A 7; 


6-A 14; w-u-g; 

Stonehill College, North Easton; C; J 19-A 
3; oc-u; LA, SS 

Tufts University, Medford; C; J 29-A 7 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS: romance 
language workshop. (See advertisement 
on page 22-T.) 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst; C; 
J 22-S 1; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 


MICHIGAN 

Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti; C; J 
22-Ju 31; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS 

Nortnern 
J 22-A 1 
A-V, SS 


Michigan College, Marquette; C; 
d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 


University of Detroit, Detroit 21; C; J 22 
Ju 31; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; C; . 
20-A 15; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Wayne State University, Detroit 2; C; J 
22-A 1 or 15; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 
Study tour in comparative education. (See 
advertisement on page 21-T.) 

Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo; 
C; J 23-Ju 31; A 3-14; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


MINNESOTA 

Bemidji State College, Bemidji; C; 
22; d-u-g; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

Concordia College, Moorhead; C; 
d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14; J 
15-Ju 18: Ju 20-A 22; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. (See advertisement on 
page 13-T.) 

Winona State College, Winona; C; J 8-Ju 
17; Ju 20-A 22; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 


MISSISSIPPI 

Delta State College, Cleveland; C; J 8-A 
19; d-w-u; LA, EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of Mississippi, University; C; J 
4-Ju 10; Ju 13-A 14; d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS 


MISSOURI 

Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg; C; J 8-Ju 31; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; world understanding and 
guidance workshops 

Drury College, Springfield; C; J 
d-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall; C; J 1- 
Ju 25; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, SS 

Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville; C; J 9-A 7; d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St 
C; J 15-Ju 24; d-oc-u-g; music and music 
education 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; C; J 16-Ju 
24; Ju 28-A 28; d-oc-o-w-u-g: LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS; institute in human relations 
at Mexico City College; workshops in 
education, geology, mathematics, physics 

Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field; C; J 2-Ju 31; d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 

University of Missouri, Columbia; C; J 15-A 
7; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Washington University, St. Louis 5; C; J 
15-Ju 22; Ju 23-A 28; 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 


J 8-A 


J 8-Ju 31; 


1-A 7; 


Louis 5; 


MONTANA 


Eastern Montana College of Education 


Billings; C; J 15-A 14; d-o-w-u-g; LA, G, 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


W 


Va 


Of Special Interest .. . 
o complete curri- 


EDUCATION: A 


culum 


Ys 
* 


HOME ECONOMICS: A methods 
workshop on teaching foods and 
nutrition 


MM 


LIBRARIANSHIP: Two specialized 
courses, “Supervision of Public 
School Library Systems” (First 
Term) and “Library Methods Anal- 
ysis’ (Second Term) 





SUMMER FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 
and recreational tours to North- 
west areas 


FULL QUARTER 


June 22-August 21 $85.00 


FIRST TERM 


June 22-July 22 $62.50 


SECOND TERM 


July 23-August 21 $62.50 


NO ADDITIONAL FEES FOR 
NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE ... 
DIRECTOR 
SUMMER QUARTER 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 5, WASHINGTON 


Yi 
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EM, E, A-V, SS; guidance and counseling, 
special education workshops 

Montana State College, Bozeman; C; J 16-Ju 
17; Ju 20-A 21; J 16-A 21; d-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, A-V, SS 

Western Montana College of Education, 
Dillon; C; J 8-A 14; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; conservation workshop 


NEBRASKA 


Creighton University, Omaha 31; C; J 15-A 
4; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

Dana College, Blair; C; J 18-Ju 31; d-oc-u; 
LA, G, EM, SS. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru; C 
Fae 31; d-oc-w-u-g. LA, G, EM, A-V, 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; C; 
J 8-A 15; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
Ss 

University of Omaha, Omaha; C; J 8-Ju 11; 
Ju 13-A 15; oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
SS. 


NEVADA 

University of Nevada, Reno; C; J 8-19; J 
22-Ju 31; A 3-14; A 17-21; d-oc-o-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; workshops in 
speech correction, reading. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE . 

Keene Teachers College, Keene’ C: J 29-A 
7; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

University of New Hampshire, Durham; C; 
J 22, J 6, Ju 20-A 14: d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, A-V, SS. (See advertisement on page 
24-T.) 


NEW JERSEY 

Fairleigh-Dickinson University, campuses in 
Rutherford, Teaneck and Madison; C:; J 
9-Ju 17; Ju 20-A 28; oc-w-u-g:; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS. 

Jersey City State College, Jersey City; C; 
J 4-A 12; oc-w-u; EM; institute for Mid- 
dle East studies 

Montclair State College, Upper Montclair; 


C; J 29-A 7; d-oc-w-u-g; E, A-V, SS, all 
secondary education areas 

Upsala College, East Orange; C; J 15-Ju 24; 
Ju 27-S 4; u; LA, G, EM, SS. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
; C; J 15-A 21; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 

, A-V, SS 

New Mexico State University of A & M, 
State College; C; J 8-A 1; d-w-u-g; LA, 
G, SS. 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City; 
C; J 8-Ju 31; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
SS; workshop in student council guid- 
ance. 

St. Michael's College, Santa Fe; M; J 14-A 
14; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; 
C; J 22-A 14; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 

A-V, SS: speech institute. 


NEW YORK 

Alfred University, Alfred; C; J 8-26; J 29-A 
7; A 10-A 28; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, SS. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10; C; J 22-Ju 
31; oc-w-u-g; LA, EM, SS. 

College of St. Rose, Albany; C; J 25-A 6; 
d-oc-u-g; LA, EM, SS. 

Columbia University, New York 27; C; J 
8-Ju 17; Ju 6-A 14; Ju 20-A 28; d-oc-o-w- 
u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; writers 
conference, summer theatre. 

Cornell University, Ithaca; C; Ju 6-A 15: 
d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Fordham University, New York 58; C; Ju 
7-A 14; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; C; J 17-Ju 28; 
Ju 29-S 4; oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca; C; J 22-A 28; d-oc- 
o-w-g; LA, G, A-V, SS, music and physi- 
cal education. 

Long Island University, Zeckendorf Campus, 
Brooklyn 1; C; J 8-Ju 17; Ju 20-A 27; u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E, SS 

New York University, New York 3; C; J 





ID 19 and DS 19 


DYNA 
- PANHARD 


Cl’ ‘RO | } N One of the world’s greatest automotive 
names has a car for every budget! 


CITROEN —one of the world’s greatest auto- 
motive names offers the most convenient way to 
see Europe. 


ORDER YOUR CITROEN HERE, and a brand 
new car (complete with all necessary travel and 
touring documents) is delivered to you in 
Europe direct from the factory. 


CITROEN GIVES ALL THE ADVANTAGES: 
A new car, with a choice of using either the 
Factory Repurchase Plan, the All-Inclusive 
Finance Plan, or taking it back to the States 
for further savings. Either way you go farther 
for less in your own Citroen. 


CITROEN invites you to write to the factory 
office for a Free Color Overseas Delivery Booklet 
describing the different car models. 


CITROEN HAS A CAR FOR EVERYONE: 
ID 19 and DS 19: Four Door, 5 Seater. The 
world’s safest cars, the best for European roads. 
Equipped with Air Suspension for the finest 
riding comfort. Reclining seats. Extra-large 
trunk. The DS 19 also features Power Steering, 
Power Brakes, Automatic Clutch and Shift. 
DYNA: Fast, economical, with the famous Air- 
Cooled Engine. Ample luggage capacity. 
2 CV: The most economical Four-Door, 4 Seater. 
Lowest initial cost, and 50 miles per gallon. 
Practically indestructible. 

Write today for your reservation. 


CITROEN CARS corpPoRATION 


300 PARK AVENUE, DEPT. ST-36, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
8423 WILSHIRE BLVD., DEPT. ST-36, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 








8-S 11; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS. (See advertisement on page 22-T.) 
Parsons School of Design, New York 22; C; 
approx. Ju 6-A 14; interior, graphic, fash- 

ion design; fashion illustration 

St. John’s University, Jamaica 32; C; J 
29-A 21; oc-w-u-g; LA, G. (See advertise- 
ment on page 13-T.) 

State University of New York, Albany; C; 
J 29-A 8; d-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

State University Teachers College, Cort- 
land; C; J 29-A 7; d-oc-w-u-g; L, EM, 
A-V, SS: workshops in oriental culture, 
school-community relations. 

State University Teachers College, Platts- 
burgh; C; Ju 6-A 28; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; workshop in children's 
literature. 

State University Teachers College, Potsdam: 
C; J 29-A 7; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
SS; studytours to Europe; music, art, and 
language workshops. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14; C; J 29-S 
11; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 

University of Rochester, Rochester 20; C; J 
29-A 7; d-w-u-g; LA, G, E, EM, A-V, SS. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island 1; 
C; J 9-A 10; d-w-u-g; LA, EM, A-V, SS. 

Yeshiva University, New York 33; C; J 29-A 
27; oc-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; C; J 8-Ju 17; Ju 
20-A 7; d-oc-w-u-g; G, EM, A-V, SS. 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson; C; J 1-A 
14; d-u; LA. 

East Carolina College, Greenville; C; J 8-A 
20; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; 
workshops in alcohol education, guidance, 
music, and art. 

Elizabeth City State Teachers College, Eliz- 
abeth City; C; J 3-Ju 15; d-w-u; EM, 
A-V, SS. 

High Point College, High Point; C; J 9-A 
22; d-u; LA, EM, SS. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory; C; J 8-A 
21; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill; C; J 8-A 7; 
d-u; LA. 

North Carolina College, Durham; C; J 8-A 
1; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
C; J 4-Ju 14; Ju 15-A 22; d-oc-w-u-g; 
LA, G, EM, E. A-V, SS; workshop for su- 
pervisors of student teaching J 4-Ju 14. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
State Teachers College, Valley City; C; 
* d-oc-o-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 


OHIO 

Ashland College, Ashland; C; J 22-A 14; 
d-o-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Baldwin-Wailace College, Berea; C; J 22-Ju 
31; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green: C; J 15-A 21; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G. EM, E, SS; workshops on slow learn- 
ers, gifted child, speech. 

Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio; C; J 15-Ju 
17; Ju 20-A 21; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS 

Kent State University, Kent; C; J 22-Ju 
25: Ju 27-A 29; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS. 

Marietta College, Marietta; C; J 10-Ju 25; 
Ju 27-A 15; oc-u; LA. 

Miami University, Oxford; C; J 16-A 25; 
d-w-vu-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; radio and 
TV education (J 16-Ju 21), campcraft and 
camp leadership (J 8-J 13), conservation 
education (J 15-Ju 19). 

Ohio University, Athens; C; J 15-Ju 17; Ju 
20-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10; be 
J 22-A 28; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
Ohio University, Athens; C; J 15-Ju 17; Ju 
20-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. 
University of Akron, Akron; C; J 15-A 8; 

oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21; C; 
J 19-Ju 24; Ju 25-A 28; d-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS; workshops in child study 
and intergroup relations. 

University. of Dayton, Dayton 9; C; J 22-A 
1; oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 

University of Toledo, Toledo 6; C; J 15-Ju 
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21; Ju 23-A 28; evening courses J 15-A 7; 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6; C; 
J 22-A 1; A 3-S 4; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 7; C; J 22-Ju 
31; A 3-S 4; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V 


OKLAHOMA 

Langston University, Langston; C; 
24; d-w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Northwestern State College, Alva; C; J 8 
Ju 31; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
Ss 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater; C; 
J 8-A 8; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; school administration, music 
education, industrial education work- 
shops 

Phillips University, Enid; C;: J 1-Ju 24; 
d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

University of Oklahoma, Norman; C; J 2-A 
2; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa; C; J 8-Ju 31; d- 
oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, E. 


OREGON 

Eastern Oregon College, La Grande; C; J 
22-A 14; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth: 
C; J 22-A 14; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS; European tour; workshop on 
the gifted child 
-gon State College, Corvallis; C; J 22-A 
14; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

Reed College, Portland 2; C; J 22-A 7: 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, SS 

Southern Oregon College, Ashland; C: J 

d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A- 


University of Oregon, Eugene; C: J 22 
14; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, §S 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs; C; J 
8-J 26; J 29-A 6; oc-u; LA. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology; Pitts- 
burgh 13; C; J 22-A 1; J 22-A 15; d-u-g; 
LA, SS 

College Misericordia, Dallas; W; J 22-A 4; 
u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia 4; C; J 22-S 5; d-w-u-g; G, A-V, 
home economics; workshops in textiles 
and clothing, family life, institutional ad- 
ministration. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19; C; J 
15-A 7; J 29-A 7; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
A-V, SS. 

Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro; 
C: J 9-A 29; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls; C; J 8-A 7; 
A 10-A 28; d-o-w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre; M; 24- 
14; d-u; LA, SS. 

Lafayette College, Easton, C; J 22-A 1; u; 
LA; graduate institute in science 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville; C; J 15- 
Ju 24; Ju 27-S 4; oc-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS. 

Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park; C; J 8-J 26; J 29-A 7; A 10-A 28; 
J 8-Ju 17; Ju 20-A 28; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg; 
J 29-A 7; d-oc-w-u; G, EM, E, A-V, SS 

State Teachers College, Indiana; C; J 8-A 
28; d-oc-w-u-g; G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

State Teachers College, West Chester; C; 
J 8-A 28; d-w-u; EM, E, A-V, SS 

Temple University, Philadelphia 22: C: J 
8-26; J 29-A 7; A 10-28; d-o-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, A-V, SS; foreign studytours 

Thiel College, Greenville; C; J 6-Ju 18: Ju 
20-A 29; d-w-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4; 
C; J 29-A 8; d-u-g; LA, E, SS 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13: C: 
J 23-A 14; d-w-o-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS; workshops in French for elementary 
teachers, creative dramatics. (See adver- 
tisement on page 24-T.) 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg; C: J 8-A 
26; d-o-u; LA, EM, A-V, SS. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington; J 
15-Ju 24; Ju 27-A 14; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 

(Continued on page 21-T) 








St. Juhn’s University 


- LONG ISLAND & BROOKLYN, N.Y 


~ 1959 Summer Session 


*.. Morning, afternoon, evening classes 


Co-educational. Open to graduate and undergraduate students of other col- 
leges & universities and qualified non-matriculating students. 
All Courses Carry Full Credits 


LONG ISLAND DIVISION 
Grand Central & Utopia Pkways, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


School of Education: Day courses leading to B.S. & M.S. (Science Teaching); B.S. & M.S. 
in Education; Ph.D. (Education) & ED.D. School of Education also conducts Intensive 
Teacher Training Program for Liberal Arts Students 


Graduate School pf Arts & Sciences: Courses leading to M.A, M.S., M.L.S., & Ph.D. Also 
graduate courses m the department of Nursing Education 


Evening Summer Session 


BROOKLYN DIVISION 
96 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


School of Law: Morning and evening summer classes towards LL.B., LL.M., & J.S.D. 
School of Commerce: Evening sessions leading to B.B.A. 
Department of Nursing Education: Intersession & Summer Session, B.S. (Nursing). 


For Summer Session Catalogue Listing University-Wide offerings write, Registrar, St. 
John's University, Grand Central & Utopia Pkwys, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


Minnesota 


SUMMER 
9 E-File], 


FIRST TERM . SECOND TERM 
June 15- July 18 July 20 - August 22 


More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
with emphasis on 


ADVANCED STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 


Facilities of highest quality 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
and RESEARCH 


Music, lectures, plays, museums— 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION— 

















For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 919 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Packing for Europe 


By BETTY CONNOLLY 


pee DAY we'll all wear wrinkle- 
proof, dirt-repellent clothes. But un- 
til then, selecting a practical European 
travel wardrobe is going to be a chal- 
lenge. Here are packing hints based on 
a summer of experienec to help you 
meet that challenge. 

An important fact to remember when 
selecting your travel wardrobe is that 
most of Europe has summer tempera- 
tures in the low 60’s and as many as 
15 days of rain. Therefore, take woolens 
to northern Europe—preferably com- 
fortable stand-bys which can be worn 
out during the trip—a_ spring-weight 
coat, and a packable raincoat. If the 
warmer countries are also on your itin- 
erary, add clothing of the “miracle” 
fibers (Dacron, Orlon, nylon, Acrilan, 
ete.) or one of the many blends. Just 
be sure to test drip-dry qualities before 
departure. 

The one-suitcase traveler is the smart 
traveler, especially in porterless stations. 
Our basic travel wardrobe (see photo) 
will pack into a 29” pullman case and 
includes: wool knit suit and black suede 
pumps (being worn), flannel dress and 
jacket, two blouses, Dacron-and-cotton 
skirt, and Dacron dress (all drip-dry), 
silk-and-wool print blouse, bulky 
sweater, short-sleeved sweater, crepe- 
soled walking shoes, packable hat. 

\ jam-packed suitcase is easier to pull 
than carry. For real travel convenience, 
see the Portable Porters (wheels which 
attach to one corner of the case by a 
strong plastic strap) available in lug- 
gage or department stores for about 
$6.95. 





To avoid unpacking on one-night 
stops, take a canvas bag large enough 
to hold overnight necessities. An over- 
sized handbag is an alternative for the 
ladies. 

Items you'll be glad you have with 
vou: a flashlight to light your way down 
dim hotel corridors; extra rolls of camera 
color film; extra pair of prescription 
eveglasses; your cure for minor stomach 
upsets; as many ballpoint pens as your 
post card list requires; a currency con- 
verter (available from American Ex- 
press or your travel agent); a carrying 
case for passport, transportation tickets, 
travelers checks, immunization records, 
etc.; Pan American Airway’s New Hori- 
zons World Guide, a 576-page, pack- 
able guide to every city on your itin- 
erary; enough foreign currency to cover 
expenses before a check can be cashed. 





Photo by Olivia De Pastina 
Scholastic Teacher travel editor Betty 
Connolly demonstrates that _ it’s 
smart to travel light—and easy, too! 


European Festivals 


cst miss Bastille Day in Paris or the outdoor opera in Rome! Plan your itin- 
erary around Europe’s colorful celebrations by consulting Scholastic Teacher's 
calendar of summer events. And remember that these festivals have world-wide 
following, so make hotel reservations and ticket requests early. 


May 7-June 7 
May 17-31 


May 29-June 14 
May 31-June 14 


June 1-21 
June 7-17 
June 15-July 15 


June 20-July 2 


Mid-June 
June 16 
July 1-Aug. 31 


July 14 

July 23-Aug. 25 
July 26-Aug. 31 
July 29-Aug. 3 
Aug. 1-Sept. 10 


Aug. 4-8 
Aug. 1-31 


Aug. 9-Sept. 9 
Aug. 23-Sept. 12 
Sept. 10-30 


Sept. 10 
Sept. 19-Oct. 4 
All vear 


International May Festival 

Royal Danish Ballet and Music 
Festival 

Bergen International Festival 

Stockholm Festival of Music, 
Ballet, Drama 

Vienna Festival 

Sibelius Music Festival 

Holland Festival of Music, 
Ballet Theatre 


International Music and Dance 
Festival 

Viking Festival 

Royal Ascot Meeting 

Festival of Music, Drama, and 
Folklore 

Bastille Day Celebrations 

Richard Wagner Festival 

Salzburg Music Festival 

Basque Folklore Festival 


Athens Festival of Music, Drama, 


Ballet 
International Horse Week 
Opera Festival at Baths of 
Caracalla 
Strauss, Mozart, Wagner Festival 
Edinburgh International Festival 
International Music Festival of 
Contemporary Music 
Royal Braemar Gathering 
October Festival 
Robert Burns Bicentennial 


Wiesbaden, Germany 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Bergen, Norway 


Stockholm, Sweden 

Vienna, Austria 

Helsinki, Finland 

Amsterdam, The Hague, 
and Scheveningen, 
The Netherlands 


Granada, Spain 
Frederikssund, Denmark 
Ascot, England 


Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia 
Throughout France 
Bayreuth, Germany 
Salzburg, Austria 
Bayonne, France 


Athens, Greece 
Dublin, Ireland 


Rome, Italy 
Munich, Germany 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Venice, Italy 
Braemar, Scotland 
Munich, Germany 
Throughout Scotland 
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Teaching Guide ; ; 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


The Philippines — Island Chain with 
Weak Economic Links (p. 8). In our 
world affairs article, we analyze the 
“falling out” with our old friends and 
gain a fresh perspective on the history 
and current problems of the Philippines. 

Squeeze on the States (p. 12). In our 
national affairs article, we examine the 
financial woes at various levels of gov- 
ernment and seek a balanced view of 
taxes and expenditures. 

Teen-Age Drivers — Should They Be 
Slowed Down? (p. 6). You won't be able 
to keep the boys and girls away from 
this Forum Topic. 

Breakthroughs in Science — “Edison” 
(p. 14). The “wizard of Menlo Park” 
did more than invent. He put invention 
on a mass-production basis. 

Meeting the Test (p. 11). Number 11 
in our series on standardized tests is 
“Hints to the Test Taker — How to Do 
Your Best.” It includes 11 multiple 
choice questions on your technique for 
test-taking. Your teacher-editor did not 
get 100%. 


The Philippines (p. 8) 


American History, World History 
Digest of the Article 

Ill feeling between the United States 
and the Philippines was dramatized 
recently when the ambassadors of the 
two countries were called home for dis- 
cussions. Among reasons for Filipino 
with U. S. policy are 
differences over payment for the 
tremendous property damage in the 
Philippines, caused by fighting during 
World War II, and delays in helping 
to finance economic development proj- 
ects in the islands. 

Since the death of President Magsay- 
say in a plane crash two years ago, 
President Garcia has been trying to 
solve such major problems as pover#y 
of landless farmers, insufficient food 
production to feed the population, power 
economic management, corruption, and 
a fall in export earnings. 

The Philippines were colonized by 
Spain in the 16th century and were in 
rebellion in 1898 when the U. S. went 
to war with Spain. Under U. S. rule, 
Filipino capacity for  self-rule was 
nurtured. On July 4, 1946, the Philip- 
pines were granted their independence. 
Three fourths of Philippine trade is 
with the U. S., but President Garcia 
has stated that his country should seek 
closer ties with Asian nations. Our two 


dissatisfaction 


countries have been bound by 60 years 
of friendship, and a settlement of pres- 
ent differences can be expected. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help pupils review the history 
of the Philippines, their relationship to 
the U. S., and to consider the present 
differences between us. 


Assignment 

1. Discuss briefly the relationship of 
the Philippines to (a) Spain; (b) the 
U. S. before World War II. 

2. How do the Filipinos earn a liv- 
ing? 

3. Describe the circumstances which 
account for ill feeling between the U. S. 
and the Philippines at the present time. 

4. President Garcia has a man-sized 
job. Explain. 


Motivation 

The Philippines have been compared 
with a neighbor’s house. No man wants 
his neighbor’s place to get run down. 
Why should we feel that way about the 
Philippines? 

Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence was there at the 
end of World War II that the Philip- 
pines were run down? 

2. How has the United States acted 
as a good neighbor in our relationship 
with the Philippines? 

3. Neighbors sometimes have dis- 
agreements. What is the nature of the 
disagreement between the U. S. and 
the Philippines at the present time? 

4. If you were an adviser of Presi- 
dent Garcia, would you want him to 
continue strong ties with the United 
States? Justify your advice. 

5. The land problem in the Philip- 
pines has been described as a “social 


cancer.” What do you think is meant 
by that? 

6. Vice-President Macapagal of the 
Philippines has said: “If democracy led 
by America loses in the only Asian 
country that was tutored in American 
democratic ways, where else in Asia 
can America hope to succeed?” What 
did he mean by that statement? How 
does it apply to the present differences 
between the two countries? 


Application 

Should we continue our close eco- 
nomic and military relationship with 
the Philippines? Why? 


Things to Do 


1. Study the map of Southeast Asia 
and Western Pacific, on page 39 of 
“U. S. and World Affairs Annual,” in 
Senior Scholastic, Sept. 26, 1958, or 
the 1958-59 World News Map. Help 
to develop skill in map reading. Indi- 
cate the relationship of the Philippines 
to the Asian mainland, to Western de- 
fenses in the Pacific. 


Taxes: Squeeze on the States 
(p. 12) 


Economics, American History, Problems of 


Democracy 
Digest of the Article 


Taxes are the lifeblood of our local, 
state, and Federal governments, and 
new transfusions are necessary if our 
governments are to function efficiently. 
In the past decade, the Federal Govern- 
ment has run at a deficit for seven out 
of ten years. State and local govern- 
ments now are facing staggering def- 
icits; and they are casting about anx- 
iously for new sources of revenue. 

Taxes can be classified broadly into 
three major groups: (1) taxes on in- 
come; (2) taxes on sales; and (3) taxes 





share the benefits.—H. L. H. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you giving enough time to assignments? If you are disappointed with 
the responses of your students in class, it might be a good idea to check on 
the previous day’s assignment. Such checking is equally applicable to 
projects in which the work has been planned for one or more weeks. 

Did the students understand clearly what was expected of them? Were 
difficult words in the assignment explained? Was the aim of the assignment 
clear? Could the pupils express it in their own words? Was the assignment 
worthwhile? How closely was it linked to the interests of the students? to 
their previous knowledge? We could go on and on. It takes time to work out 
an assignment with your class. But it is a sound investment in which all can 
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on property or wealth. Legislators are 
scanning these sources critically, and 
tax boosts seem to be the order of the 
day in most communities. Rising taxes 
have been made necessary by the rise 
in the cost of services and goods which 
the state must buy. 

Soaring defense costs are a major 
factor in the Federal budget picture. 
On the local scene, the cost of educa- 
tion is a major item. An expanding net- 
work of highways must be paid for. It 
seems clear that as our way of life 
grows more complicated, our govern- 
ment will continue to be more expen- 
sive to operate. 

Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 

sons for the rising costs of government, 


which have made taxation an increas- 
ing public concern. 


Assignment 

1. Describe briefly three major sources 
of tax revenues. 

2. Discuss the budget picture in our 
state, or in one of the states used as an 
example in the article. 

3. Account for rises in (a) state and 
local taxes; (b) Federal taxes. 

4. Higher taxes are a result of a 
shift in our outlook on life. Explain this 
statement. 


Discussion Questions 


1. In recent years, a common com- 
plaint of people has been that the cost 
of everything has gone up. What evi- 
dence is there to support or refute that 
complaint? 

2. Legislators, as a rule, are very 
hesitant about supporting bills that in- 
crease taxes. Why? If you were a legis- 
lator, what arguments might you use to 
justify increased taxes in our state? 

3. What are the major sources of 
tax revenue in our state? Which of 
these sources are used also by the Fed- 
eral Government? Our local govern- 
ment? Which taxes affect us most di- 
rectly? 

4. If George Washington or Calvin 
Coolidge were alive today and learned 
about our Federal budget, they would 
be astounded. Account for the necessity 
of what would seem to them an astro- 
nomical budget 

5. Must we accept ever-increasing 
budgets and taxes, or can we reason 
ably look forward to a time when 
budgets and taxes will be reduced? 
Support youl viewpoint. 


Teen-Age Drivers (p. 6) 


Problems of Democracy, American History 
In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
present arguments on both sides of two 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


March 13, 1959 


World Affairs Article: Korea — Prob- 
lems facing Korea and the current dif- 
ferences between Korea and Japan. 

National Affairs Article: Uncle Sam’s 
Defenses—An assessment of our present 
defense program. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Fluorida- 
tion... Boon or Menace? A pro and con 
discussion of this controversial topic. 


Breakthroughs in Science: Ehrlich— 
He Discovered a “Magic Bullet.” 


March 20, 1959 


Special Issue—St. Lawrence Seaway 











questions which have been raised 
about teen-age drivers: (1) Should 
anti-speed “governors” be required on 
all automobiles driven by teen-agers? 
(2) Should the age for a driver’s license 
be raised from 16 to 18? 


Things to Do 


1. The class can poll the student 
body on one or both of the questions 
raised in connection with teen-age 
drivers, and each member of the class 
can poll four adults on the questions. 
The poll results can be reported and 
discussed in class. 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question, “Should the age for a 
driver’s license be raised from 16 to 
18?” One student can act as moderator. 
He can introduce the topic, keep the 
discussion moving, call on students 
after the panelists have had their say, 
and summarize the discussion. A stu- 
dent secretary can outline the argu- 
ments on the blackboard, as they de- 
velop. 

Feel free to step in when the discus- 
sion bogs down, or if the discussants 
wander from the topic. Encourage 
students to stand and face the majority 
of the class when they talk. Students 
should, of course, speak in full sen- 
tences. These simple standards are basic 
foundations in training for active citi- 
zenship. 


Thomas Alva Edison (p. 14) 


In this week’s “Breakthroughs in 
Science,” we had a special problem. 
There is no single breakthrough which 
can be credited beyond dispute to 
Edison. But the sheer inventiveness of 
Edison is staggering. We think you will 
gain a fresh perspective on Edison’s 
great impact on the world in which we 
live. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


Discussion Questions 


1. Edison is sometimes cited as a 
man who had little formal education 
but went on to great success. Do you 
think that Edison would advise you to 
follow this path to success? Why or 
why not? 

2. For which of Edison’s inventions 
is he best remembered? Why? 

3. Like Henry Ford, Thomas Edi- 
son’s name is associated with mass pro- 
duction. What is the connection? 

4. Was Thomas Edison a scientist? 
Explain. 


Things to Do 


1. Edison is a popular subject for 
biography, particularly for young read- 
ers. Encourage students to read part or 
all of one study of Edison. The local 
library or school library catalogue 
should be consulted. 

2. Since we are a nation of travelers, 
suggest to students that they include on 
one of their future trips a visit to the 
Thomas A. Edison Museum, West 
Orange, New Jersey. It includes Edi- 
son's original laboratory, workshop, and 
library. If any student has made the 
visit, he can recall his impressions for 
the class. 


Meeting the Test (p. 11) 


Each article in our series has been 
aimed to help students understand 
standardized tests so that they can do 
their best. Number 11 in our series 
raises the question, “Are you a sophisti- 
cated test taker?” Some 11 questions 
are raised about your technique as a 
test taker. The answers are given, too. 


Things to Do 


Too often, we assume that students 
know how to study, and to our dismay 
discover—sometimes too late—that our 
confidence was ill founded. We may 
assume, too, that students know how 
to take a standardized test. If you have 
any doubts about this, we recommend 
a full period—in class—on this article in 
our series. Have students read the in- 
troduction silently. Then, take up the 
questions one by one, and have students 
offer answers. Don’t take too much 
time on any one question, since you 
can get into some fascinating wrangles. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 
I. Philippines: A. a-3; b-1; c-2; d-4. B. 
l-c; 2-a; 3-a; 4-d; 5-d; 6-b; 7-c; 8-b; 9-d. 
II. Budgets and Taxes: 1-d; 2-c; 3-c; 4- 
a; 5-d; 6-a; 7-b; 8-c; 9-a. 
III. Reading a Chart: 1-NS; 2-NS; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-T. 


page 17-T 
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Summer 
Workshops 





EED a refresher course in 
or math? Want to take up a hobby 
or investigate a new educational field? 
Any of these are good reasons for at- 
tending one of the summer workshops 
and short courses listed below. 


science 


ART, MUSIC, ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
WRITING—-Univ. of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man: professional writing course (June 
8-10). Huckleberry Mountain Work- 
shop, Hendersonville, N. C.: five ses- 
sions of instruction in all forms of cre- 
ative writing and painting (June 28- 
Aug. 8). Positano (Italy) Art Workshop: 
painting, drawing, sculpture, mosaics 
(May 1-Oct. 1); students may enroll 
for three weeks or more. Apply 238 E. 
23rd St., Apt. 2B, New York 10. Univ. 
of Rhode Island, Kingston: art work- 
shop by-the-sea (June 29-Aug. 7). Co- 
lumbia Univ., Summer School Office, 
New York 27: writers conference (July 
20-Aug. 6). Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont: Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference (Aug. 12-26). Cape Cod 
Conservatory, Hyannis, Mass.: music, 
composition, art, dance (June 23-Aug. 
29). 


DRAMA—Pennsylvania State Univ., 
University Park: Mateer Playhouse 
‘Laboratory Theatre in Dramatic Arts 
(June 29-Aug. 7). Oregon Shakespeare 
Institute, Box 27, Ashland, Ore.: short 
term courses through July and August 
on Renaissance Music, esthetics of thea- 
tre, Tudor history, Shakespeare and 
his sources. Scholarships available: ap- 
ply before May 10. San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California: 
“Dramatic Activity in the Elemen- 
tary School” (June 15-19; workshop in 
Elizabethan resources and staging for 
school and (June 15-19). 
Peterborough Players, Stearns Farm, 
Peterborough, N. H.: classes in acting 
and body technique (July and August). 
Columbia Univ., Summer School Office, 
New York 27: summer theatre (July 6- 
Aug. 15). Yale Univ., New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale Shakespeare Institute in 
practical techniques of presenting 
Shakespeare on modern stage (July 13- 


31). 


community 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
GROUP GUIDANCE — Pennsylvania 
State Univ., University Park, Pa.: in- 
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Photo by Peter J. Hicks 


Art-by-the-sea workshop is held at 


of Rhode 


Univ. 


stitute for high school guidance coun- 
selors (June 29-Aug. 7); education for 
world understanding (June 29-Aug. 7). 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y.: 
juvenile delinquency and_ intergroup 
relations workshops (July 1-Aug. 3). 
San Jose State College, San Jose 14, 
Calif.: workshop for persons interested 
in vocational counseling (Aug. 3-14). 
National Training Laboratory, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
laboratories in human relations for per- 
sons in leadership or consultant fields 
(June 21-July 10); special laboratory 
for educational leaders (July 19-Aug. 
7). Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.: “Early Child- 
hood Education” (June 22-July 3); 
“Family Life Education” (July 13-24); 
workshop on individual student guid- 
ance (July 27-31); seminar in child de- 
velopment (Aug. 2-14). San Francisco 
State College, San Calif.: 
conference on counseling (June 15-19). 
Boston Univ., Boston, Mass.: institute 
on guidance and personnel (June 29- 
July 11); “Rehabilitation of the Emo- 
tionally Disturbed” (June 22-July 3); 
“Improvement of Human _ Relations” 
(July 19-Aug. 7). Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Ill.: guidance workshop (June 
10-19). 


Francisco, 


SOCIAL STUDIES—Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn 10, N. Y.: “Far East” 
(July 1-Aug. 3). Ohio State University, 
Columbia 10: “Summer Program on 
the Soviet Union” offers courses on 
Soviet economic system, literature, his- 
tory, geography, international politics 
(June 22-July 24). Scholarships avail- 


Island, Kingston. 


able; apply before April 14. Univ. of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I.; confer- 
ence on the Social Studies (July 13-24). 
American Univ., Washington 16, D. C.: 
“U. S. in World Affairs” (June 22-July 
31) at Washington and U. N. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH—Univ. 
of Chicago, Dept. of Education, Chi- 
cago 37; 22nd annual conference on 
reading (June 29-July 2). Colorado 
State College, Greeley: junior high 
school library workshop (June 15-25). 
Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston: con- 
ference on reading and the language 
arts (July 27-31). Boston Univ., Boston, 
Mass.: “Improvement of Reading and 
English for Secondary Schools” (June 
29-July 11). Midwestern Univ., Wichita 
Falls, Texas: speech workshop for high 
school teachers (June 8-July 7). 

NCTE co-sponsored workshops: Mid- 
western Univ., Wichita Falls, Texas: 
“Use of Linguistic Principles in the 
Teaching of Composition” (June 29- 
July 17). Univ. of Colorado, Boulder: 
“Teaching English in High Schools” 
(June 29-July 17). Purdue Univ., La- 
fayette, Ind.: “The Teaching of Read- 
ing” (July 6-24). Hunter College, New 
York City: “Common Learnings in Eng- 
lish and Social Studies.” North Texas 
State College, Denton: “Adapting Lit- 
erature to Individual Needs” (July 13- 
31): “New Directions in the Teaching 
of Grammar” (June 23-July 11). Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va.: for 
details write the Director, Hardy R. 
Finch, Greenwich H. S., Greenwich, 
Conn. Marquette Univ., Milwaukee: 

(Concluded on page 19-T) 
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Incident in a French Restaurant 


By ROSEMARY LEMKE 


HE ARMY is not the only organ- 

ization reputed to travel on its 
stomach. As a group, we teachers are 
a ravenous lot. Consider this gastro- 
nomic incident from my teaching years 
abroad. 

Newly arrived from the States, I was 
being welcomed into the Paris faculty. 
It must have been that one, noisy, 
frothy glass of champagne; but some- 
how there I was wedged in a taxi 
between short Nora and wide Leah in 
search of snails. The hunt was short, 
ending a few blocks away in front of 
a glass-walled restaurant just off the 
Avenue des Champs Elysees. Nora paid 
the driver. We three disembarked and 
nonchalantly perused the menu posted 
on the outer wall. Every French restau- 
rant displays a bill of fare subtly mak- 
ing it easy to match appetite to budget. 
Of course, all we could read was the 
prices. And we eyed the three- and- 
four-digit prices in francs respectfully. 

Meantime our taxi had not budged. 
Honking raucously it remained rooted 
in the center of the street. Thinking the 
horn might be stuck Nora made the 
mistake of looking back only to find the 
driver scowling after us and shaking 
his unattached fist. 

“I think he is trying to get our atten- 
tion,” observed Nora with a sharp right 
elbow to my midriff. 

“Ugh,” I responded. She got mine. 

“What is the matter with him?” whis- 
pered Leah. 

“How much did we tip him?” I 
hissed. 

“Ten per cent.” 

“Ugh.” 

Binaural torture was not going to 
increase our tip. We smiled toothily at 
one another and tried to act deaf while 
we continued to look with unseeing eyes 
at the menu. He had not even opened 
the cab door for us. Besides he could 
not park in the middle of the street all 
night. He would realize the futility of 
this loud impasse. 

He did. Out he stormed from his 
cab and stalked toward us. Our un- 
shakable 10% conviction fled. We wished 
we could disappear as completely. 

“Do something before he does!” 
wailed Leah. “Give him more money.” 
With which astute advice she dragged 
me into the safety of the restaurant. 


Rosemary Lemke is a kindergarten 
teacher in the Detroit public schools. 
She won honorable mention for this 
story in last year’s Scholastic Teacher 
Travel Story Awards competition. 


Through the door we and the twenty 
other diners were a wide-eyed audience 
as Nora meekly thrust something into 
his outstretched hand and hastily re- 
treated into our midst. Was ever there 
an inconspicuous entrance, Ours was 
not it. 

So unnerved were Nora and Leah 
that they shakily sipped black coffee 
while denouncing the driver’s extortion 
methods. Whether of sterner stuff or 
fuller of champagne, I ordered l’escar- 
gots. We were perched on high stools 
along an attractive formica counter. 
Fish swam overhead though I did not 
see any snails clinging to the sides of 
the wall-top aquarium. 

Snail eating properly done is quite 
a feat. To transport these delectable 
mollusks from dish to mouth the waiter 
furnished a lobster fork, a spoon, and 
a tweezer-like instrument resembling an 
eyelash curler. He then graphically 
illustrated their correct usage. With his 
one hand under my left elbow and the 
other grasping my right wrist, we faked 
a few mouthfuls. It was a tantalizing 
rehearsal which must have excited ev- 
ery taste bud before I finally qualified 
to solo. 

Soon, the snails themselves appeared 
—twelve bumps each bubbling hotly in 
its green puddle. Each de-shelled snail 
was weighted in its buttery pool with 
garlic. They arrived on a tin platter 
steaming from the oven. 


“Voila,” announced the waiter. 

“Ohh... Ahh...” Nora, Leah, and 
I gooed and gushed. 

The waiter stood back to watch my 
true reaction. 

Taking a deep breath and the tweez- 
ers I squeezed up one of the little pot- 
tery cups. Maintaining a strong grip on 
the tweezers I pried out the shrimp 
sized morsel with the fork and popped 
it into my ready monthe MMmmm. 
Delicious! Next step was to drip the 
remaining juice over a chunk of bread 

Very literally those snails were 
good to the last drop. 

I could not be too speedy in these 
maneuvers. The watching waiter would 
think haste denoted a lack of apprecia- 
tion of his services. Besides, the snails 
were too hot to gobble. And they had 
cost 180 francs. I dawdled, savoring 
each fragrant drop. I was eating snails 
and liking them! They, in turn, seemed 
to like riding a champagne surf. 

We walked home. Not that we were 
intimidated by Paris taxis. We had just 
discovered that we were the early 
morning constitutional types. And I had 
discovered that snails do taste good— 
in France. 


Town Journal 


“I told you not to try ordering in French!” 
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“Modern Grammar and Linguistics in 
Composition and Language _Instruc- 
tion” (June 15-19). Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison: “English Workshop for High 
School Teachers” (June 29-July 24). 


, 4 ® 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS— Y W | 
Pennsylvania State Univ., University ou | enjoy 
Park, Pa.: institute for high school 


teachers of science and mathematics ® 
(June 29-Aug. 7); institute in science 4 ue ec Vaca ion 
for elementary school teachers (June 
99-/ . oe j : Iniv ‘ichit i . > 

29-Aug. 7). Midwestern ( niv., W ichita Beautiful, unspoiled mountains, lakes and valleys, 
Falls, Texas: refresher course in science 
and review of modern developments 
8 8-27). eae’ State College, Lawrence, metropolitan Montréal, historic 

pper Montclair, N. J.: institutes for : ; , , 

° ° ° ° e , bd > ) 
teachers of senior and junior high Québec City, world-famed shrines. Enjoy 
school mathematics (June 29-Aug. 7). ' French-Canadian hospitality in comfortable 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y.: science maniines tans wal tenths 
for the elementary teachers (June 22- ; 
July 10); earth science for junior and 
senior high teachers (July 6-24). San For help planning your Quebec vacation write for 
> . . . a *s . free maps and booklets to: Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 
Calif.: “Space Age Instruction in Ele- 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
mentary Science Program” (June 15- 
19). University of Rhode Island, Kings- 
ton: field course in plant and animal 
ecology for elementary teachers (June 


picturesque villages and towns, the mighty St. 


ta @ 


29-Aug. 7): science methods and ma- PROVINCE 
terials in the elementary school (June 


29-July 10). Ky, 





OTHER: Univ. of Denver, Denver 
10, Colo.: “The Gifted Child” (Aug. 3- 
14). Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill: workshop for supervisors of stu- 
dent teaching (June 4-July 14). Colo- 
rado State College, Greéley: foreign 
language in elementary schools (June 
15-25). San Francisco State College, FOUR-WEEK 
San Francisco, Calif.: conference on SESSIONS: 
criticisms of the schools (June 15-19); : 
training and recreation programs for June 22—July 17 
severely retarded children (Aug. 3-20). July 20—Aug. 14 
American Humane Education Society, 

180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15: camp EIGHT-WEEK 
counselors’ course (June 14-27); natural SESSION: 

science field studies (June-July). Amer- June 22-Aug. 14 
ican Univ., Washington 16, D. C.: 
“Current Problems in Education” (June 
29-July 24, July 13-Aug. 7). Univ. of 
Southern Calif., Los Angeles 7: work- 
shop in core curriculum (Aug. 3-14). 
Univ. of Michigan, Dept. of Journal- 
ism, Ann Arbor, Mich.: program tor 
high school publications advisers (June 
22-Aug. 1; June 22-Aug. 15). Illinois | ‘he University of Wisconsin # Summer 1959 
Institute of Technology, Chicago 16: 
on-the-job course in public school ad- 
ministration (June 22-Aug. 14). Inspirational Setting—Unlimited Opportunities in Advanced Learning 


FOR STUDENTS~—High school jour- 
nalism programs: Univ. of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7 (June 24-July 
30); Univ. of Michigan, Dept. of Jour- 
nalism, Ann Arbor (July 6-17, July 20- general eight-week session, or one of the 
31, Aug. 3-14). forty workshops, conferences, and institutes The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 


Plan now to attend one of the four-week For your copy of the Summer Sessions 
sessions offered especially for teachers, the descriptive brochure, write: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 





—Betty CONNOLLY occurring throughout the summer. 








PAPERBACKS 
SCHOOLS 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


What can a book do for a child? In 
their spontaneous letters children them- 
selves tell best what a book acquired 
through the Arrow Book Club or Teen 
Age Book Club can mean. 


Dear Miss Gates, 


I read your book “Blue Willow.” As I 
read the book I was in a world of happi- 
ness or sometimes sorrow depending on 
what was happening in the story. I found 
myself sometimes wanting to help or tell 
the characters what to do. I attend Public 
School 166, Manhattan. There, I am in the 
sixth grade. I am eleven years of age. My 
name is Barbara Weiser. When I finished 
the book I was happy that all ended well, 
but I was unhappy not to be able to go on 
living with the people in the book. I hope 
some day to become a dramatic actress or 
a teacher. It would be almost impossible 
for me to write such a marvelous, exciting, 
sad, happy, enchanting book as you have 
written, 


Yours truly, 


Barbara Weiser 
£ 
Dear Sirs: 

The book I read first and liked best was 
Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars. The book I 
read next was Kit Carson which was very 
good. And the whole family and my boy 
friend enjoyed the riddles and jokes of the 
Junior Joke book. So I guess you can tell 
of the three books I read I really enjoyed 
them. 


Yours truly, 


David MacDonald 


Paperbacks for teacher-sponsors—Teen 
Age Book Club April selections. 

The Folded Leaf, William Maxwell 
(Knopf). 

The American High School Today, 
First Report to Interested Citizens, 
James Bryant Conant (McGraw-Hill). 

Geoffrey Chaucer of England, Mar- 
chette Chute (Dutton). 

The Symbolist Movement in Litera- 
ture, Arthur Symons (Dutton). 

Yeats—The Man and the Masks, 
Richard Ellmann (Dutton). 

Philosopher's Holiday, Irwin Edman 
(Viking). 

Irish Folk Stories and Fairy Tales, 
Wm. B. Yeats, ed. (Grosset and Dun- 
lap). 

The Vintage Mencken, Alistair Cook, 
compiler (Knopf). 


Eating Your Way Through Europe 


By JAN LARUE 


“MASTRONOMIC specialties of the 

region”"—how carefully the travel 
books tell us about all the fancy foods 
of Europe! Yet how little we hear about 
how to obtain good plain food, a matter 
of equal importance to Americans in 
Europe, especially families with chil- 
dren. The suggestions below are dis- 
tilled from experiences on research 
jaunts in all parts of Europe, accom- 
panied by two pre-teen children. The 
recommendations are medium or low 
in price. 

General Suggestions: European res- 
taurants do not expect you to buy a 
full-course meal, so select only the items 
you want. Cooked vegetables will usu- 
ally disappoint you. Unless you can see 
an attractive vegetable on a nearby 
table, get your vitamins in the form of 
green salads and fruit. Restaurant des- 
serts are rarely satisfactory. Try pastry 
shops, fruit markets, and ice cream bars 
as substitutes. You see more of the life 
of the country, the selection is greater, 
the goods are fresher, and you pay much 
less. 

Skip breakfast on the continent by 
buying rolls and bottled chocolate milk 
the evening before, and snacking in your 
bedroom. Coffee is always better in cof- 
fee shops than in restaurants, and hotel 
breakfast coffee must be lived through 
to be believed. Unless you want to im- 
prove your sense of humor and reduce 
your stock of cash, avoid anything 
marked “American,” whether bar, grill, 
or menu item. These are uniformly tour- 
ist traps. 

England: Eat a big breakfast, the 
best meal in Britain, with eggs con- 
sistently reliable. Gammon means Cana- 
dian bacon, an excellent breakfast meat. 
Porridge is oatmeal, the best anywhere. 
Since British beef is often a little high 
for American tastes, fish is a good alter- 
native, especially plaice. Mutton chops 
and saddle of lamb are more reliable 
than beef. 

France: The omelette is the stand-by 
of the traveler, and can be endlessly 
varied with herbs, confitures, cheese, 
and ham to avoid monotony. Entre-céte 
means a fried slice of beef, approxi- 
mately like a minute steak, and usually 
reliable. Omit desserts and buy ‘a pastry 
in one of the wonderful bakeries. Veal 
chops (cotelettes de veau) are a trust- 
worthy choice for the travel-worn 
stomach. 

Italy: Veal again stands you in good 
stead: cotelette alla milanese will bring 
forth a good veal cutlet almost any- 
where. For variety, scaloppine means 


CAFE MONTMARTRE 
(ENGLISH SPOKEN ) 


Ae 
Pus 


Collier's 


“What'll ya have, Mac?” 


smaller slices with a spicy tomato and 
onion sauce. Spaghetti and _ tagliatelle 
(ribbon noodles) are more reliable than 
ravioli. 

Spain: In the maze of Spanish menus, 
unless I’m feeling adventurous I stick 
to paella (rice with bits of meat and 
fish) or merluza, a bland fish. As a re- 
sult of the American troops stationed 
near Madrid and Seville, not to men- 
tion the civilians building pipelines and 
defense installations, there are more 
places in Spain serving a recognizable 
hamburger than anywhere else in 
Europe. 

Germany and Austria: In the smallest 
country inn, the cook will be able to 
serve an acceptable wiener schnitzel, or 
breaded veal cutlet. If you don’t like 
breading, order naturschnitzel, which 
are a bit more expensive, since gristle 
and fat cannot be concealed in the bat- 
ter. Schinken-omelett (ham omelette) 
has rarely disappointed us, but be care- 
ful about sausages: what looks like a 
good American hot dog may have quite 
a different taste—and after-effect! Zwie- 
belbraten (beef casserole with onion 
gravy) will always be tasty and tender, 
but rich in fat by our standards. Beef 
tends to be tough, and Germanic pork 
practically always contains more fat 
than flesh. 

Scandinavia: Steak, fish, and chopped 
meat (hackad is the adjective) tend to 
be closer to American tastes than else- 
where in Europe. Meat balls (K6éttbullar) 
are reliable in restaurants of all classes. 
Dairy products and coffee are also re- 
assuringly like our own. 

For family traveling, then, eat con- 
servatively in modest restaurants most 
of the time, and test the regional spe- 
cialties by occasional splurges in “name” 
restaurants. 
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Continued from page 13-1 


A-V, SS; Principles of Elementary 


15-Ju 4. 


EM, 
Education J 


PUERTO RICO 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
*. J 8-Ju 18; d-o-w-u; LA, SS; workshop 
inter-cultural communication J 22-A 


Ponce; 


RHODE ISLAND 

Brown University, Providence 12; C; J 
11; d-oc-w-g; LA, EM, E, SS 

Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence; C; J 29-A 7; oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, SS 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston; C; J 
29-A 7; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS. (See ad- 
vertisement on page 22-T.) 


29-A 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson; C; 
J 15-A 15; d(M)-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, 
A-V, SS; trade teacher qualification work- 
shop. 

South Carolina 
C; J 15-A 5 
A-V, SS. 

University of South Carolina, 
W; J 8-A 8; d-oc-o-w-u-g; G, EM, E 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill; W; J 10-Ju 
21; Ju 22-A 11; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, 
SS. 

Wofford College, Spartanburg; C; 
d(M)-w-u; LA, EM. 


Orangeburg; 
EM, E, 


College, 
LA, G, 


State 
d-w-u-g; 


Columbia; 


J 8-A 15; 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Augustana College, Sioux Falls; C; 
d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, E, A-V. 

General Beadle State Teachers 
Madison; C; J 8-A 17; w-u; EM, 
SS. 

Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field; C; J 1-Ju 3; d-oc-o-u; G, EM, E, SS, 
vocational education 


J 8-A 1; 


College, 
E, A-V, 


TENNESSEE 

David Lipscomb College, 
8-A 16; d-u; LA, EM, SS 

George Peabody College for 
Nashville; C; J 8-A 14; d-w-u-g; 
EM, E, A-V, SS; workshops for 
tional leaders. 

Lane College, Jackson; C; J 
13-A 14; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, 
SS; second annual reading 

Madison College, Madison; C; J 
d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, A-V. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
ville: C: J 8-A 22; d-oc-w-u-g; 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

University of Chattanooga, 
C; * d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville; C; 
15-A 25; d-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 


Nashville; C; J 


Teachers, 
LA, G, 
educa- 


5-Ju 10; Ju 
EM, E, A-V, 
workshop 
8-A 14; 


Cooke- 
LA, G, 


Chattanooga 3; 


TEXAS 
Austin 
20-A 
reading, 


College, Sherman; C; J 8-Ju 17; 
28; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; 

music, dramatics workshops 

Baylor University, Waco; C; J 1-A 21; d-oc- 
w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS; workshop 
for speech teachers J 15-Ju 3 

Bishop College, Marshall; C; J 
d-oc-u; LA, EM, E, SS. 

East Texas State College, 
3-Ju 14; Ju 16-A 25; d-oc-0-w-u-g; 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Hardin-Simmons University, 
3-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 
SS. 

Howard Payne College, 
1-Ju 10; Ju 13-A 21; 
EM, E, A-V, SS. 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; C; 
21; d-oc-u; LA. 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls; C; J 
9-A 28; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V. 

North Texas State College, Denton; C; J 
1-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
SS. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 
7; C (graduate), W (undergraduate); J 


1l-Ju 31; 
Commerce; C; J 
LA, 
Abilene; C; J 


EM, E, A-V, 


Brownwood; C; J 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 


J 1-A 


4-Ju 16; Ju 17-A 27; d-(W)-w-u-g; LA, G, 
EM, E, A-V, SS 

Pan American College, Edinburg; C; M 29- 
Ju 10; Ju 11-A 22; u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 29; 
C; J 8-A 28; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, SS 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville; C; J 1-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, 
E, A-V, SS 

Western College, El Paso; C; 
21: d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, SS 

Trinity University, San Antonio 12; C; 
25; d-oc-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 


Texas 


UTAH 

Brigham 
A i; 
seminar in 
ministration 


15- 
SS; 
ad- 


Young 
d-w-u-g; 
leadship 


University, Provo; C; J 
LA, G, EM, E, A-V, 
for educational 


VERMONT 

Middlebury College, Middlebury; C: J 
135; d-w-u-g; language courses 
tisement on page 24-T.) 

University of Vermont, 
22-A 14; Ju 6-A 15: 
EM, E, A-V, SS 


24-A 
(See adver- 


Burlington; C; J 
d-oc-w-u-g; LA, G, 


VIRGINIA 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater; C; J 15- 
A 8; d-oc-u; LA 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg; 
C; J 15-Ju 24; Ju 27-A 15; d-w-u-g; LA, 
G, EM, E, SS 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg 
C; J 8-A 15; d-u; LA, EM, SS. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville; C: J 
22-Ju 10; Ju 13-A 22; J 29-A 22; d-oc-o-w- 
u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS 








12th Evropean Travel Study 
Progr. in Comparative Education 
8 weeks—June 18-August 16 


ost $985 plus Econ. Air. Earn 2-6 hrs. er 
( 2 wk. options to Spain 
rn European Countries; or 
need leadership. Top quality 


if quali- 
Portugal; Scandina- 
‘‘on your own’’! Ex 
program; 350 alumni 


For details: Prof. Wm. Reitz, 727 SCB, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Mich. 





Paul Christiansen 
CHORAL SCHOOL 


This summer perfect your technique and musi- 
cianship in choral singing and directing at the 
famous Paul Christiansen Choral School. Classes 
for the June 22-27 session will be heid on the 
beautiful campus of Pacific Lutheran College. 
The renowned Chautauqua Choral Workshop 
will be held July 6 to August 16 at the Chau- 
tauqua Center of the Syracuse University Schoo! 
of Music. Both sessions offer full academic credit. 


For complete details write 


KURT WYCISK, MANAGER, CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
MOORHEAD, MINNESOTA 





the U.S.A. (all makes) 


® European Car Licenses, Insurance, 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


The most complete folder on: 


All Car plans (includes Renting, Leasing, etc.) 
Cars which may be used in Europe and shipped to 


Documents 
® Free European Automobile Membership 


21-T 


MISSOURI 


What’s your pleasure? 





Fishing? Swimming? Boating? 
Horseback riding? 

Missouri has them all—to your liking. 
And Missouri's scenic highways lead 
vou to picturesque Ozark country and 
quaint old river towns—to the old Mis- 
souri haunts of Daniel Boone, Kit Car- 
son. Mark Twain—to the Shepherd of 
the Hills country, the beginning of the 
Santa Fe Trail. the birthplace of the 
Pony Express—to old pioneer outposts 
and Civil War battlefields—to famous 
art galleries. museums and big league 
baseball at St. Louis and Kansas City 


Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development 
Dept. C957, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Please send literature as checked below. 
[] “THIS 1S MISSOURI,” colorful 36-page 


brochure, sent FREE, no obligation. 
Name 
Address 


| City State 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 
AROUND THE WORLD $2099 
Other tours $799 and up 


Around South America; Africa; Near 
East; Europe (3 tours); Russia. Tenth 
Season. 

Prof. H. S. Tarbell 
51 North Third St., Easton, Pa. 





Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 





CITY 





urope by 
Inc, 


ar 


Pet tseee see 


STATE. ats 


37 West 57th Street. N.Y. 
it ee ee oe 2 2 2 


ONE-STOP SHOPPING! 

See the largest display of Evropean 
rental cars in ovr showroom 

TEL. PL 5-4739 











ai HARVARD 
WASHINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL Summ: 


| College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; C; J 16-Ju | _ pee T ea rome 
[a ten bn She degeeaber id, 2, Oak, | Graduate and Undergraduate MO 
A-V. SS. Courses Open to Both Men sinailaieds 


Central Washington College of Education, and Womer. in Secondar 
accredite 


Ellensburg; C; J 22-Ju 22; Ju 22-A 21; d- iia ; ‘aera 
oc-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. ARTS AND SCIENCES JULY 
University of Washington, Seattle; C; J 22-A June 29-August 19 niaiiiahiam 


21; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; 
workshops in a counseling and gym- EDUCATION raphy,” F 
nastics. (See advertisement on page 11-T.) June 29-August 12 te 
Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham; C; J 22-A 21; d-oc-w-u-g; LA, Special courses for teachers: Water Inter 
G, EM, E, A-V, SS Life and Field Biology; National Gov- For ill 
Whitworth College, Spokane; C; J 15-Ju 20; ernment of the U.S.: Russian Thought 
Ju 24-A 21; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS from Ivan the Terrible to Pasternak; 
mericé ‘iction, 1790 to 1890; Stud- 
WEST VIRGINIA ‘a om in Choral “Sa erthga +: Barna 
Concord College, Athens; C; J 1-A 15; d-u; pe mot 7 ae 
LA. EM. E, A-V, SS Composition for Teachers of English; 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins; C; J 8-A plus regular Education courses. 
15; d-oc-w-u; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS Limited scholarships available in 
Glenville State College, Glenville; C; t Field Biology, Guidance; Master 
10; Ju 13-A 21; d-u; LA, G, EM, E, Z ot Education through summer 
SS. work only. 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown; C; J 8- | . ‘ , a 
‘in oh 10 AS Gen: LA. Ge &Y Conferences: Educational Adminis- 


| SS. tration: A New Look at the Secondary 
West Liberty State College, West Liberty; School; Scientific Creativity in an 
C; J 15-A 14; d-oc-o-w-u; LA, G, EM, A- Organizational Setting. 


INTERSESSION 
June 9, 1959, to July 3,1959 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7, 1959, 
to August 14, 1959 


| POSTSESSION 
| August 17, 1959, 
| to September 11, 1959 





V, SS. ” For Preliminary Announcement write to 
West Virginia University, Morgantown; C; —_ . ee 
J 8-A 26; d-oc-o-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, ae — st om — 
A-V. SS. _ Al ept., eld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Unde 
Arts $ 
Phi 
Slav 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ccm », Waukesha; C; J 22-Ju 10; Ju | fp , initia Mii ade Cal 
Carrol College, Waukesha, ©, J <é-du , “U | Enjoy Study and Recreation in Historic , 
13-Ju 31; A 3-A 21; w-u; LA, EM, SS | Met lite Rast his S : Director 
NEW YORK Marquette University, Milwaukee; C; J 22- | silanes tater a this Summer Unive 
Ju 31; J 22-A 14; evening J 22-A 14; d-oc- June 29-August 7 — 
UNIVER ITY wae LA, G. EM. , A-¥. = aisle ELEMENTARY TEACHER WORKSHOPS 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10; : 
S 23-Ju 31; d-oc-u; LA, G, EM, SS CLINIC FOR READING, UNI 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. St. Norbert College, W. DePere; C; J 23-A 1; ARITHMETIC AND SPELLING 
d-w-u; LA, GC, EM : : LATIN WORKSHOP Sumn 


| Stout State Coliege, Menomonie; C; J 22-Ju 
31; d-oc-u-g; LA, A-V, SS June 29-July 17 











( 











Classes 


: aac . — ~ : University of Wisconsin, Madison: C: Ju 22- 
; sity of | SIX WEEK NSF rea 
A 14; d-w-u-g;: LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS. 
THIS) SUMMER. . . Study in Soaetien SCIENCE TEACHER INSTITUTE ay 


(See advertisement on page 19-T.) 
the Nation's Capital Wisconsin State College, La Crosse; C; J 22- Chemistry-Mathematies-Physics Institut 
Ju 31; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, A-V, SS : . cation | 
ial ACTING LABORATORY s 
FOR TEACHERS With 1 


4 
ve THE 
| AMERICAN ee 2. 
R University of Wyoming, Laramie: C: J 15-A Liberal Arts * Teacher Training Courses: 


21; d-w-u-g; LA, G, EM, E, A-V, SS; pub- | Pre-school to High School. Graduate and For 


| NI \ ERSIT Y | lic school law, A-V instruction workshops undergraduate credit * Coeducational. 


Washington, D. C. Recreational facilities and residences on coul 


campus. 








VY here World Events and 
7 Students Meet ‘ TUFTS UNIVERSITY For 


etal nT 4 * Summer School 


Institutes, Courses, SUMMER Medford, Massachusetts * Bulletin 
and Workshop SCHOOLS — - | 

uly 23 

SUMMER 1959 ABROAD TEACHERS ™ 7 

The Fifteenth Annual Session B Write for illustrated 807 N. 


TAXCO 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The Institute on the U. $. in World Affairs || FX FREE Brochure GUAI 
aad ee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Study : 
cost. 5 








June 22—July 31 (Four or Six Weeks) 100 Courses for Teachers Sponsore 
co-opera 
fornia, a 


2nd Annual Workshop in Elementary School in — 
in art, 


i =eanee and liter 
The following list of summer schools June 29—July. 10 
abroad was prepared with the help of The ’ : : ; a 
Institute of International Education. For Sth Annuol Field Course in Textile Manufacturing Son 


A Workshop Type Course in Education | further information consult these sources: July 6—July 24 


Practical Procedures for Use in Today’s Schools | UNESCO Publication Center, 152 W. 42nd 3rd Annual Conference on Social Studies aa 
“eg = St.. New York City 36 (Vacations Abroad July 13—July 24 IN 
dene aay HE une Oy See od $1.25—information on planning a vacation y y : Sip 

: . eal 5th Annual Conference on Reading and 
Also Regular Summer Courses in Education ond | abroad for study and educational travel; 
in Subject Matter Fields Study Abroad $3.00—fellowships, scholar- the Language Arts Art, Histe 
| ships and other subsidized opportunities for July 27—July 31 Norwegian 


Distinguished Visiting Faculty 








The Sixth Annual Session 


The Institute on Current Problems in Education 
June 29—August 7 (Four or Six Weeks) 








‘ tion travel): Institute of Iniernational Workshop in Intergroup Relations Jeon, No! 
Education, 1 E. 67th St., New York City 21 July 5—July 11 Teachers | 

Write for Descriptive Folder to: | (Summer Study Abroad  free—outlines navia for 
DR. SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. summer programs of schools open to hag | Summer Session Director. 
Chairman, Departmenr of Education students; Handbook on International Study, 

THE asamnee Abt UNIVERSITY | $3.00—contains survey of higher education UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 

Washington 16, D. C. abroad for American students; Group Kingston, Rhode Island 

Ln ee me eee ee eed | Study Abroad, free—foreign study under (Only 6 miles from the Ocean) 


Both Graduote and Undergraduate Programs 
Fully Accredited 
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Summer School in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Memter: Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Association of Texas Colleges; 
accredited by the Texas Education Agency 


JULY 15 TO AUGUST 25, 1959 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan- 
guages, Economics, History and Sociology, Geog- 
raphy, Folklore and Arts, Spanish and Latin 
American Literature.—Courses in Spanish Lan- 
guage for junior and senior students in high school. 


Interesting Extracurricular Program 


For illustrated literature: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y 
DE EXTENSION 
Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey 


Monterrey, N.L., México 





The University of Ottawa 


The Bilingual University of Canada 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
July Ist- August 6th 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Arts Sciences Religion Library Science 
Philosophy Psychology-Education 


Slav Studies Conversational French 


Calendar available on application 


Ottawa, Canada 


Director of Summer School 
University of Ottawa 








UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 


WITZERLAND 


Summer courses in French Language 1959 
5 sessions of 3 weeks from 
JULY 13 TO OCTOBER 24 
Classes from beginners to advanced students 
Special course for teachers of French 
FROM JULY 13 TO AUGUST 1 
With the collaboration of a professor of the 
Institut universitaire des Sciences de l’édu- 
cation and a few pupils from primary schools 
Seminar on International Institutions 
JULY 13 TO AUGUST 1 
With the collaboration of leading persons 
from U.N.O., W.H.O., the Red Cross, etc 
oO 


Excursions Entertainments 
For programmes and information please 
apply to 
COURS DE VACANCES, UNIVERSITY (24) 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 














For Teachers — FREE 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 


cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 
July 23 to Aug. 21. Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main 7 Wichita, Kansas 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona, in 
co-operation with Stanford University of Cali- 
fornia, and Guadalajara professors, it will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. 7, coyrses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language, 
and literature. $233 covers tuition, board & room. 


> Write PROF. JUAN B. RAEL 
Box K Stanford University, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY’S OF OSLO’S TWELFTH 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six weeks, July 2-August 13, 1959 
(All lectures in English 
Art, History, Language, Literature and Music of Morey. 
Norwegian Economic Life, Political and Social Institu- 
tions, Housing and Town Planning, International Rela- 
tions, Norwegian Educational System for International 
Teachers Institute members, Physical Education in Scandi- 
navia for Physical Education Teachers 
Write: ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL, NORTHFIELD. MINN. 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 





organized programs); British Information 
Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20 (Short Courses and Summer Schools in 
Britain, free); Cultural Division of the 
French Embassy, 972 Fifth Ave., New York 
City 21 (Summer Schools in France, 1959, 
free); Publications Division, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. (Opportunities 
for Summer Study in Latin America, 1959, 
25 cents). 


Key to Abbreviations 
Dates: J-June; Ju-July; A-August; 
S-September. “L”’-courses in language of 
country. “C”-courses in culture of coun- 
try. *full details on 1959 program not 
yet available. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


3anff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta; 
J 22-S 12; w-u; music, painting, drama, 
weaving, ceramics, photography, French 
and Russian. (See advertisement on page 
23-T.) 
of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 6-A 
arts and sciences, education; 
6 week Summer Schoo) of Linguistics. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver; 
J 29-A 14; u; arts, science, fine arts, edu- 
cation. 


MANITOBA 

University 
17; u-g; 
tion. 


Winnipeg; Ju 2-A 
arts, educa: 


of Manitoba, 
arts, sciences, fine 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Mount Allison University, Sackville; Ju 2-A 
13; w-u-g; arts, science, education; 3-day 
institute “Science in the Modern World.” 


ONTARIO 

McMaster University, Hamilton; Ju 6-A 15; 
u-g; arts, science 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa; Ju - A; u-g; 
French, Slav studies, LA. (See advertise- 
ment on page 23-T.) 

University of Western Ontario, London; Ju 
6-A 15; arts, science; Ju 2-A 19; French, 
English and painting; held at Trois Pis- 
toles, Quebec. 


QUEBEC 

Laval University, Quebec; J 29-A 8; French 
L and lit., Spanish L, philosophy and 
methodology of teaching. (See advertise- 
ment on page 24-T.) 

McGill University, Montreal; J 
French L, lit., and civilization 


29-A 11; 


SASKATCHEWAN 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; Ju 
6-A 15; u; arts and science, education. 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 

Alpbach 
A 21-S 9; u-g; 
College, Generalsekretariat, 
strasse 21/1/6, Vienna IV 

Graz: Ander] Rogge Institute; J 1-S 30; u-g; 
German L, lit, art. Apply Anderl Rogge 
Institute, Buergergasse 4, Graz. 

Linz: People’s College; J 28-S 6; u-g; art, 
education, C. Apply Volkshochschule Linz, 
Volksgartenstrasse 36, Linz. 

Mayrhofen (Zillertal, Tyrol): International 
Summer-Schoo! Courses of the University 
of Innsbruck; J 21-Ju 11; Ju 12-A 1; L, C, 
fine arts. Apply Laborde Travel Service, 
22 East 42nd St., New York City. 

Salzburg: Catholic Theological Faculty, 
Salzburg University Weeks; A 2-A 15; u-g; 
Theme: European Thinking, Composition, 
Formation. Apply Salzburg University 
Weeks, Kaigasse 8/1, Salzburg. 

Salzburg: International Summer Courses 
for German Language and Philology; Ju 
6-A 15; u-g; German L. Apply Sekretariat: 
Residenz, Residenzplatz 1, Salzburg. 

Salzburg: Mozarteum Summer Academy; 
Ju 15-A 29; u-g; music, voice, theatre 


(Tyrol): Albach European Forum; 
* Apply Oesterreichisches 
Argentinier- 





23-T 
Creoqueaentradoaseunaora 


Esperanto? Interlingua? Wrong on both 
counts. The above expression is just plain, 
idiomatic Spanish for “I think he came in an 
hour ago” as it sounds to Latin American 
ears. 

No doubt you would understand the state- 
ment if you saw it spelled out. But we have 
come to recognize the pressing need for lan- 
guage learning with an emphasis on hearing 
and speaking. 

That is why so many teachers like to do 
part of their training in Spanish-speaking 
countries. In our shrinking world we des- 
perately need to revise the whole concept of 
our approach to language teaching. 


THE ACCENT IS ON 
DIRECT COMMUNICATION 


MEXICO CITY 
COLLEGE 


Workshop on the teaching of Spanish 
“The Oral Way” 
Also specializes in courses in ART and 


the SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Summer Quarter— 
June 22 to August 28 


Latin American Workshops— 
June 22 to July 31 


Special Summer Session— 
June 22 to July 31 


Dean of Admissions 
Mexico City College 


Mexico 10, D.F. 


Information: 





UNIVERSITY 
OF NEUCHATEL 


Switzerland 


FACULTY OF LETTERS 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
FACULTY OF LAW 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 


With seminary of modern French 
for foreign students, preparing 
graduates degrees. International 
law. Commercial, economic and 


social science. 


Holiday Course 1959: July 13—Aug.15 








University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


27th Annual Summer Session 
June 22—Sept. 12, 1959 


in the heart of the Canadian Rockies 


including courses in 
Music, Painting, Drama, Handicrafts, 
Ballet, Writing, Photography, Modern 
Languages 
for calendar write 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 
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BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE BY RETURN MAIL 


« |WEST INDIES 
‘y | HAVANA 
< | NASSAU 


AIR AND STEAMER CRUISES FROM MIAMI 


7 to 23- Day Island Hopping @ 10-Day West 
air cruises. Puerto Rico, § Indies steamer 

Dominican Republic, Haiti, § cruise to Virgin 

Jamaica, Cuba, Trinidad and § Islands, 

South America— Any or All! § Dominican 
includes finest hotels, § Republic, 
fastest transportation, most § Jamaica. Ship 
meals, sightseeing, and § is 4 hotel. 

transfers. Independent From $190. 
travel. Optional extensions. § Complete 
Stop over anywhere. All § Havana and 
details arranged. Daily § Nassau tours 
departures. Attractive low § .. . air or ship. 
summer rates! From $56.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write UNITED TOURS, INC. 
329 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 





Caribbean experts since 1923 





1959 SUMMER 
HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
June 15-July 17 
Music * Theatre Arts 


For further information write to: 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, DENVER 10, COLO. 


AROUND nc WORLD..." 1198 


So. Pacific from $1698. Japan & Orient (% 
from $998. See more . . ce 





Forensics * 











- spend less. ee alll 
Eu 20.99 Days f.°75Q 
ays fr.°75Q 
TOP 020% bors «750 
Both adult and student trips. Off-season tours nd 
at much lower rates. No greater value anywhere. — 


Ask Your Trovel Age 


SITA. For the Young of All Ages vt Trew n 
Dept.T 545 5th Ave., New York 17 


> . 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST-3. 
Exposition Press / 386 4th Aves | N.Y. 16 


ONTARIO... sieee every 


vacation is an adventure! 


Picture a vacation area 
with over 250,000 
lakes, vast acres of 
unspotied woodland 
—and complete re- 
sort facilities! 
Here you'll find 
all-new vacation 
adventures... 
you can choose the one 
your family will like best! 
Come to Ontario, Canada’s variety 
vacationiand—just across the Great Lakes! 


For this big, FREE, colourful booklet, just mail coupon: 






5 
Province of Ontario, Dept. of Travel and Publicity, | 
Room 379, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2. | 


Please send me full information on vacation adventure | 
in Ontario ( ) camping ( ) fishing ( ) hunting ( ) 
summer resorts ( ) sightseeing ( ) boating | 
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Summer Academy, 
Schwarzstrasse 26 


Apply International 
Salzburg Mozarteum, 


Salzburg: Summer School, Austro-American 
Society; Ju 5-A 15; u-g; German L, music, 
foreign policy. Apply Institute of Inter- 
naticnal Education, 1 East 67th St., New 
York 21. 

Strobl: University of Vienna summer school; 
Ju 12-A 22; g; German L, law and political 
science. Apply Institute of International 
Education 

Vienna: International University Courses; 


Ju 7-S 24; u-g; German L for Teachers 
from Abroad, lit., fine arts. Apply Wiener 
International Hochschulkurse, University, 
Dr. Karl-Lueger-Ring 1, Vienna I. 


BELGIUM 

Brussels: Free University 
22-A 20; French L, lit 
des Cours de Vacances, 
Roosevelt, Brussels. 


of Brussels; Ju 
Apply Secretaire 
50 avenue F. D. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen: Committee for the Propagation 
of Knowledge about Denmark Abroad; 
A 3-A 28; Danish L, lit; conducted in 
English and Danish. Short courses on 
Denmark, conducted in English, Ju 20-A 
22. Apply Danish Students’ Information 
Office, Studiestraede 6, Copenhagen K 

Elsinore: International People’s College; 
April 20-Ju 20; u-g; Danish education, C 
Apply The Principal, International People’s 


College, Elsinore 

Fredensborg Svend Holtze College of 
Physical Education; Men: Ju 27-A 117; 
Women: A 18-S 4. Apply The Principal, 
College of Physical Education, Fredens- 
burg. 

FRANCE 


University of: Ju 15-S 8 (two 
history, philosophy; 


Aix-Marseille, 
4-week sessions); art, 


held at Cannes. Apply College Interna- 
tional de Cannes, 4 bis Montee Carabacel, 
Nice 

Aix-Marseille; University of: Ju 22-A 20; 
“Contemporary France” (economic, social, 
political, administrative and _ judicial 
problems); field at Nice. Apply Confer- 
ence de Documentation pour Interpretes 


et Traducteurs de Francais, 32 Avenue 
Foch, Nice. Ju 6-A 29; French philology, 
phonetics and contemporary civilization. 


A y Ecolo Normale d'Instituteurs, 20 
avenue Frederic Mistral, Nice. 

Be anccn: University of; A 3-A 28; French 
L, C; intensive course for beginners; 


course for foreign teachers of French. 
Apply 30 rue de Megevand, Besancon. 
Caen: University of; Ju 1-Ju 16; French 
L. Apply Secretary, rue du Gaillon, Caen. 
Dijon: University of; Ju 20-S 12; French L, 
C. Apply 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon 
Fontainebleau; Schools of Music and Fine 
Arts; Ju 1-S 1; arts, music, architecture; 


in English. Apply 122 E. 58th St., New 
York 22 

Grenoble: University of; Ju 1-S 30; French 
L, lit. C. Apply Comite des Etudiants 


Etranger, Faculte des Lettres, Place de 
Verdun, Grenoble 

Lille: University of; Ju 6-A 30; French L, 
lit., C; held at Boulogne-sur-Mer. Apply 
9 rue Auguste Augellier, Lille. 

Montpellier: University of; S 
French L, lit., C. Apply 
Etudiants Etrangers, 14 rue 
de Cabrieres, Montpellier 

Paris: Alliance Francaise; Ju 1-A 31; French 
L, lit., C. Apply 101 Blvd. Rapail, Paris. 

Paris: College European des Sciences So- 
ciales et Economiques; Ju 6-Ju 31; Politi- 
cal, economic, cultural and social aspects 
of European life; in English and French. 
Apply 184 Blvd. Ste. Germain, Paris VI. 

Paris: Ecole du Louvre; Ju 1-Ju 31; French 
sculpture, architecture, painting. Apply 
34 Quai du Louvre, Paris. 

Paris: Ecole Superieure de Preparation et 
de Perfectionnement des Professeurs de 
Francais a l'Etranger; Ju 6-A 14; con- 
temporary French lit., L for intermediate 
and advanced students and teachers of 
French. Apply 46 rue St. Jacques, Paris 
Vv 


1-Oct. 31; 
Institut des 
du Cardinal 


Paris: Institut Catholique; Ju 2-Ju 29; 


| 
| 





Georgetown University 
Summer School 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 

6 & 8 Week Sessions 


Arts & Sciences, Business, 
Foreign Service, Nursing 


Beginning June 17 


@ SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


@ CONFERENCE ON NEW CRITICISM 
(July 6-17) 


Write: The Director of Summer School 








(eS RS RRR a 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Language Schools 
1959 


June 26- August 13 


Live the language 
FRENCH 
ITALIAN 

SPANISH 


GERMAN 
RUSSIAN 


Know your literature 


BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
June 24 - August 


Write better 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
August 12 - 26 


Middlebury 15, Vt. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 
JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 14 


Language Schools Office 





and Liberal Arts 
graduates and 
Day and Evening classes. 
formation write 


600 Education 
for both 


courses 
undergraduates. 
For further in- 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 








UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 


a June 22-July 17 
4 July 20-Aug. 14 
8 week session June 22-Aug. 14 
6 week session July 6-Aug. 14 
Undergraduocte and Graduate Co is 
ARTS and SCIENCES and EDUCATION 
for bulletin and information 


Address: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


week session 
week session 








DURHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(Sa oS 
_— UNIVERSITY, 


Quebec, Canada 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 29—August 8, 1959 
Oral French, Grammar, Literature, Methods; 


Elementary — Intermediate and Advanced 
Courses; M.A. and Ph.D 


Write for Information: 
Secretariat des cours d’ete, Universite Laval, 








Quebec, Canada 
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French L, lit., history, art, philosophy, 
geography; courses for translators and 
teachers of French. Apply 23 rue Cherche- 
Midi. 

Paris: Institut du 
sessions); French L. 
Sommerard, Paris V 

Paris: University of Paris; Ju1-A 14; Amer- 
ican Summer Course in French L, lit., C; 
courses for graduate students and teachers 
of French; conducted in English and 
French. Apply American Summer Course, 
47 rue des Ecoles, Paris. Ju 15-A 31; 
French L, lit., C. Apply Cours de Civilisa- 
tion Francaise, Sorbonne, Paris V. 

Paris: University of Paris, Institut d’Etudes 
Politiques; Ju 15-Ju 31; Contemporary 
French political and economic problems; 
in English. Apply Miss Yvonne Baille, 
French Cultural Services, 972 Fifth Ave., 
New York 21. 

Poitiers: University of; Ju 10-A 10; history 
of Roman art; L, philosophy Apply 
Centre d’Etudes Superieures de Civilisa- 
tion Medieval, Faculte des Lettres, 8 rue 
Rene-Descartes, Poitiers 

Rennes: University of; Ju 15-A 25; French 
L, lit., held at St. Malo. Apply M. Lecot- 
teley, Faculte des Lettres, 7 Place Hoche, 
Rennes. 

Strasbourg University of; Ju 6-S 12; 
French and German L, lit., civilisation; 
Ju 6-A 15; course for teachers of French 
Apply Palais de l'Universite, Strasbourg 


Pantheon; Ju 6-S 21 (3 
Apply 31 rue du 


GERMANY 
3erlin: International Summer Course; Ju 
21-A 9; combined offerings by institutes 
in Berlin. Apply Hardenbergstrasse 34, 
3erlin-Charlottenburg 2 

Bonn: University of; Ju 20-A 9; German 
L, lit. Apply Akademisches Auslandsamt 
der Universitat, Bonn a/Rh., Liebfrauen- 
weg 3. 

Darmstadt: Kranichsteiner Musikinstitut; 
S 6-S 18; international course in music 
Apply Roquetteweg 31, Darmstadt 

Frankfort: University of; A 1-A 31; Ger- 
man L, lit. Apply Akademische Ausland- 
sstelle des Universitat, Frankfurt a.M., 
Mertonstrasse 17. 

Freiburg: University of; 4 weeks in A; 
German L, lit. Apply Akademisches Aus- 
landsamt an der _ Universitat-Freiburg 
i.Br., Belfortstrasse 11. 

Heidelberg: University of; A 1-A 29; Ger- 
man L, C. Apply Akademisches Ausland- 
samt der Universitat, Gregengasse 1. 

Mainz: University of; A 3-A 29; German C, 
L. Apply Akademisches Auslandsamt der 
Universitat, Saarstrasse 21. 

Munich: Goethe Institut; Ju 13-A 1; A 3-A 
22; A 24-S 9; German L, teaching meth- 
ods, contemporary G lit. All graduate 
level. Courses for U. S. teachers of Ger- 
man. Apply Munchen, Lenbachplatz 3/I. 

Munich: International Summer Course; A 
3-A 23; “Germany and Europe” (political, 
economic, cultural relationship; knowl- 
edge of German required for admission. 
Apply Akademische Auslandsstelle, Veteri- 
narstrasse 1, Munich 22. 

Munich: University of; Ju 31-A 30; Ger- 
man L, C, 20th century Germany. Apply 
Deutschkurse fur Auslander, Geschwister- 
Schollplatz 1, Fach 48, Munich. 

Rothenburg o/d Tauber: Summer Vacation 
Course; May-S; painting instruction in 
two week periods. Apply Verkehrsverein 
E. V., Rothenburg o/d Tauber 

Tubingen: Eberhard-Karls-University; A 
2-A 29; German poetry in Middle Ages 
and 18th Century. Apply Akademisches 
Auslandsamt, Universitat, Tubingen 

Uberlingen-Bodensee: Summer Vacation 
Course; Ju 1-O 25 (4 sessions): German 
L, lit., special courses for teachers of 
German. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Apply to Institute of International Edu- 

cation, 1 E. 67th St., New York 21, for 

information about and applications to the 
following four universities: 

1. University of Birmingham (held at Strat- 
ford-Upon Avon); Ju 6-A 15; “Shake- 
speare and Elizabethan Drama.” 

2. University of Edinburgh; J 29-A 7; 
European Inheritance.’ 


“The 


3. University of London; Ju 6-A 14; “Litera- 
ture, Art and Social Change in 19th Cen- 
tury England,” “English Law and Juris- 
prudence.” 

4, University of Oxford; Ju 6-A 14; “Eng- 
land; 1870 to the Present Day.”’ 

Birmingham, summer school of librarian- 
ship offered by Library Association, A 
31-S 12. Apply British Council, 65 Davis 
St., London W 1. 

Cambridge; Cambridge University Vacation 
Course for Foreign Students; Ju 8-A 5 
Apply The Secretary, University of Cam- 
bridge, Stuart House, Cambridge. 

Durham; University of; A 8-A 15; Painting 
and fine arts. Apply Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies, University of Durham, 32 Old 
Elvet, Durham 

Exeter; Exeter University; lit., L; Ju 30-A 
20; Apply The Director, University of 
Exeter Summer School, Knightley, Streat- 
ham Drive, Exeter, Devon. 

Farnham (Surrey); Moor Park College; Ju 
10-A 31; lit., contemporary British life, 
the arts; Ju 27-A 10: “Britain Today’; 
Ju 31-A 3: “Shakespeare in Two Eliza- 
bethan Ages.’ Apply The Warden, Moor 
Park College, Farnham, Surrey 

Liverpool: University of; Ju 18-A 1; sum- 
mer school held at Chester. Apply Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, 9 Abercromby 
Square, Liverpool 7 

Leicester; The University; Ju 11-A 31; edu- 
cation and institutions, English L, lit 
Apply Prof. A. J. Allaway, Department 
of Adult Education. 

London: British Drama League; A 7-A 16; 
A 28-S 6; acting and producing. Apply 
Miss Jean Knight, British Drama League, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1. 

London: British Film Institute, 4 Great 
Russell St., London W. C. 1; A 8-A 22; 
“The Art and History of the Cinema”; 
held at Eastbourne. Apply to Summer 
School Secretary. 

London: National Union of Teachers, Edu- 
cation Dept., Hamilton House, Mabledon 
Place, London W. C. 1. A 5-12 

London: Newman Association Summer 
School, 31 Portman Square, London W. 1; 
A 1-A 8; “Vision, Form and Faith,” held 
at University of Exeter. 

London: University of; Ju 17-A 13; “Eng- 
lish Language and Literature Today.” 
Apply Secretary, Summer Vacation Course 
in English for Foreign Students, Univer- 
sity of London, Senate House, London 
ww. @..4. 

Loughborough: Loughborough Training Col- 
lege; A 1-29; education, music, drama, 
arts and crafts, physical education. 

Scotland, Dalkeith (Midlothian): Newbattle 
Abbey; A 9-16 “Aspects of Scottish Cul- 
ture”; A 16-A 23 “Aspects of Scottish 
History"; A 30-S 13 Festival appreciation 
course. 

Shrewsbury (Shropshire) 
of Great Britain,’ National Trust Summer 
School (in assoc. with Shropshire Adult 
Coilege); Ju 3-Ju 13 at Attingham Park, 
Shrewsbury; Ju 13-Ju 16 in Derbyshire; 
Ju 16-24 in Northern Ireland. Apply Mr 
Richard Howland, President, Nat’l Trust 
for Historic Preservation, 2000 K St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C., with note on qualifi- 
cations, interests. 

Stoke-on-Trent: Wedgwood Memorial Col- 
lege; Ju 19-Ju 25 “Appreciation of Art”: 
Ju 26-A 1 “Appreciation of Music”; A 2-A 
14 “International Summer School”: A 15-A 
28 “Appreciation of Drama.’ Apply The 
Warden, Straffordshire 

Warwick: Westham Adult College: week 
and weekend courses on Shakespeare and 
his country; illustrated by plays at Strat- 
ford; throughout the summer. Apply The 
Principal, Warwick. 


“Historic Houses 


IRELAND 

Dublin: Trinity College; Ju 1-Ju 15; “Irish 
Heritage.” Apply Secretary, Summer 
School Office. 

Dublin: University College; Ju 15-Ju 28; 
“Ireland and the Modern World.” Apply 
Secretary, Summer Schoo! Office. 


ITALY 
Aquilla: University Summer Courses; A 1-A 


25-T 








SUMMER SESSIONS 
ABROAD 1959 


University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 29- 


Aug. 1. $246 includes tuition, board 
and room and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. June 27-Aug. 18 

Several plans to fit individual require- 
ments from $625 including tuition, 
board and room, and activities, and 
ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW 
YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA., 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
TOUR OF EUROPE. July and Aug. 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries 
of Europe and Morocco (Africa). 
University credits optional. Con- 
ducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 





Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, 
University of San Francisco, 


Francisco 17, California. 


San | 




















SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to Aug. 1; Aug. 3 to Aug. 29 
Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses, offered in all 
fields, lead toward degrees, 
teaching credentials, and teach- 
ers’ “points” for professional 
advancement. Sessions include 
special conferences and work- 
shops. Enjoy a delightful sum- 

mer climate. 

For Bulletin SS-29 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 





WHEATON 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


BALANCED OFFERINGS IN 
LIBERAL ARTS and SCIENCE 
June 9 to Aug. 14 


Well-equipped laboratories, modern air-conditioned 
library and science hall make studies pleasant and 
rewarding. Liberal arts and science courses are of- 
fered at Wheaton, Black Hills Science Station, 
S. D., and Honey Rock Camp, Wis. Special work 
in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music; also Guidance Seminar 
and Institute of Missions. 
Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
Free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers, 
and alumni for the Inter-Sessions, June 9 to 19. 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 397 


WHEATON COLLEGE * Wheaton, Illinois 


Dedication in Education Since 18 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Be Sure to Tell Them 
You Saw It in 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 








Se 
YOU CAN 
HELP 10 
PROMOTE 
“SAFE DRIVING’ 


Here's how you can help: In this week’s 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING + DETROIT 2, MICH 





Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





DO YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 
... AND A NEW: EXPERIENCE 


We're looking for a woman 

representative to assist in the 

formation of local chapters of a 28-year- 
old international organization. World's 
largest of its kind, has been an inspiration 
and delight to its hundreds of thousands 
of members throughout the years. Unusual 
opportunity for ample return for small 
amount of time involved. Dignified, en- 
joyable work that can earn you hundreds 
of dollars in short time. Please send brief 
personal summary, and photograph if 
possible. All replies completely confiden- 
tial. Write C. P. Adams, 3525 Broadway, 
Kansas City 11, Missouri. (If not inter- 
ested, perhaps you know someone who 
may be if you bring this to her attention.) 


RES 


Over 250,000 in use. invaluable information for auto-tourist. | 
Includes facts and costs of all self-drive plans (purchase and | 


rental) and which of all possible cars is best for your trip. 


i ccsesssertsniettiarineintanenenininianieias 


MAIL_ COUPON 
ADORESS_ Now! 





city — oss travel 


AUTO-EUROPE: 


NY 1 - 
CnIcago: arte? Wonte "st “chi i © Mi 1 232i 
L.A.: 268 S. Beverly Dr., Bev. Hills “ BR 2-2921 





Or present it to | 


31; Italian L, lit., history of Medieval 
and Modern Art. Apply Prof. Vincenzo 
Rivero, Director Institute Botanico dell 
Universita di Roma, Rome. 

Cumae: The Vergillan Society; Ju 1-A 9; 
three 2-week sessions and one 11-day 
session; lectures on classical lit., history 
and archaeology in English. Apply Prof. 
A. G. McKay, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Florence: University of; Ju 15-A 31; Italian 
L, lit., history, philosophy. Apply Segre- 
teria del Centro di cultura per stranieri, 
Via S. Gallo 25 A, Florence. 

Milan: University of; International Courses 
held at Gargnano, Lake Garda; Ju 19-A 
14: A 16-S 10; Italian L, C; all levels of 
instruction. Apply Segreteria dei Corsi 
Internationali, Universita degli Studi di 
Milano, Via Festa Del Perdono, 7, Milano. 

Perugia: Italian University for Foreigners; 
Ju 1-S 30; Italian L, lit., history. Apply 
Segreteria dell’'Universita Italiana per 
Stranieri, Palazzo Gallenga, Perugia. 

Pisa: University of; Ju 14-A 3; A 6-A 26; 
Italian L, lit., History; held at Viareggio; 
some courses in English. 

Rome: American Academy in Rome; Ju 
3-A 13; Roman civilization from earliest 
times to reign of Constantine; in English. 
Apply American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17. 

Sienna: University of; Ju 15-S 15; Italian 
L, lit., C 

Venice: Conservatorio Nazionale di Musica; 
A 18-S 18; Italian music of 16th-19th cen- 
turies, Italian opera and _ instrumental 
music. 


LUXEMBOURG 

Luxembourg: International Faculty of Com- 
parative Law; A 3-S 12; comparative law 
and international organizations. Apply 
Int'l University of Comparative Sciences, 
13 rue du Rost, Luxembourg. 


NETHERLANDS 

Amsterdam: Free University of; Ju 14-Ju 
30; Trends in Modern Civilization: Re- 
ligion and Culture. Apply Secretary Sum- 
mer Session, 27 Molenstraat, The Hague. 

Hague: Academy of International Law; Ju 
13-Ju 31; A 3-A 21; knowledge of inter- 
national law required. Apply Secretariat, 
Peace Palace, The Hague. 


NORWAY 

Oslo: University of Oslo Summer School; 
Ju 2-A 13; Norwegian L and C, inter- 
national relations, social studies, humani- 
ties; seminar for teachers in the edu- 
cational system of Norway and physical 
education in Scandinavia; in English. 
Apply Oslo Summer School Admissions 
Office, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
(See advertisement on page 23-T.) 


PORTUGAL 

Coimbra: University of; Ju 13-A 22; Portu- 
guese L, lit., history, art, archaeology. 
Apply Secretario do Curso de Ferias, 
Faculdade de Letras. 


SPAIN 

Barcelona: University of; Ju 12-A 2; Span- 
ish L, C; held at Palma de Mallorca. A 
5-A 26; Spanish L, C; held at Barcelona. 
Some courses in English. Apply Direc- 
cione de los Cursos de Verano, Barcelona. 

Madrid: Direccion General de Relaciones 
Culturales; Ju 1-A 12; L, art. Apply Cul- 
tural Section, Spanish Embassy, 2700 15th 
St., N.W., Washington. 

Madrid: University of; Ju 1-Ju 31; A 1-A 
31; L, lit., civilization, painting, music, 
dancing, folklore, contemporary Spain. 
Apply Instituto de Cultura Hispanica 
Avenida Reyes Catolicos, Madrid. 

Santiago: Santiago de Compostela; Ju 13-A 
13; L, C, Spanish medieval culture. Ap- 
ply Cursos de Verano, Universidad. 

Segovia: People’s University; Ju 10-A 10; 
L, lit. Apply Apartado 42, Segovia. 

Seville: University of; A 31-S 30; L, lit. 
Apply Secretario Cursos para Extranjeros, 
Facultad de Filosofia y Setras. 

Zaragoza: University of; Ju 12-A 8; A 9-S 
5; L, lit, C; held at Jaca. Apply Secre- 


taria de los Cursos de Verano, Plaza de 
Paraiso, num 1. 

Courses in L, lit., history and art will also 
be held at; San Sebastian, Santander and 
Oviedo. Secretaria de los Cursos para 
Extranjeros del Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigaciones Cientificas, Medenaceli 4, 
Madrid. 


SWEDEN 

Lund: University of; A 31-S 13; courses to 
be decided. Apply Miss Anna Wieslander, 
Internationella Kiersen, Stora Tvargatan 
11, Lund. 

Mulsjo: Anglo-American Center; 
24; Chinese L and C; in English. 

Uppsala: Swedish Institute for Cultural Re- 
lations and University of Uppsala; A 4-A 
22; Modern Sweden: in English; held at 
Uppsala. Apply to Institute at Kungsgatan 
42, Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND 

Churwalden: Albert Schweitzer College; Ju 
19-Ju 31; A 2-A 14; philosophy, ethics, 
psychology, sociology, lit.; in English. 

Geneva: University of; Ju 13-O 24; French 
L, international institutions; special course 
for teachers of French Ju 13-A 1. Apply 
Cours de vacances, University Geneva 
(See advertisement on page 23-T.) 

Lausanne: University of; Ju 13-O 24; French 
L, lit. Apply Secretariat des Cours de 
Vacances, City ST Lausanne. 

Neuchatel: University of; Ju 13-A 15; 
French L, lit. Apply Secretary of Univer- 
sity. (See advertisement on page 23-T.) 


LATIN AMERICA 


GUATEMALA CITY 

Guatemaia City: San Carlos University; Ju 
8-A 16; Spanish L, lit., history; archae- 
ology and anthropology; in English. Ap- 
ply Registrar, Summer School, San Carlos 
University, Apartado 179. 


MEXICO 

Guadalajara: Guadalajara Summer School; 
J 29-A 7; sponsored by University of Ari- 
zona with Stanford Univ. faculty; Spanish 
L, C, art, folklore, history, geography. 
Apply Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, 574 
Lasuen St., Stanford Univ., Stanford, 
Calif. (See advertisement on page 23-T.) 

Guanajuato: University of; Ju 1-A 14; Span- 
ish L, Mexican and Latin American lit., 
history. Apply Prof. Horacio Lopez Suarez, 
Secretary of the Summer School. 

Mexico City: National University of Mexi- 
co; J 29-A 14; Spanish L, lit., history and 
arts. Apply Summer School, Cuidad Uni- 
versitaria, Mexico 20, D. F. 

Mexico City College; J 22-A 28; Spanish 
art, social science, anthropology, creative 
writing, international relationship. Apply 
Dean of Admissions, Mexico City College, 
Km. 16 Carretera Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 
10, D. F. (See advertisement on page 
23-T.) 

Michoacan: University of; Ju 6-A 14; Span- 
ish L, lit., history, music, arts; courses 
for teachers of Spanish. Apply Melchor 
Ocampo 351, Morelia, Michoacan. 

Monterrey: Instituto Tecnologico de Mon- 
terrey; Ju 15-A 25; Spanish L, folklore, 
lit. Apply Escuela de Verano y de Exten- 
sion Cultural, Sucursal de Correos “J”, 
Monterrey N. L. (See advertisement on 
page 23-T.) 

San Miguel Allende; Instituto Allende; J 
15-A 31; Spanish L, Mexican history, 
arts, crafts (in English). Apply Instituto, 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato. 

Taxco: Taxco Summer School; Ju 23-A 21; 
L, C, painting, silvercraft, field trips. Ap- 
ply Prof. J. E. Angulo, 807 N. Main St., 
Wichita, Kansas. (See advertisement on 
page 23-T.) 

Veracruz: University of: Ju 6-A 15; Span- 
ish L, arts, history. Apply Mrs. Lini M 
de Vries, secretary of Summer School, 
University of Veracruz, Xalapa. 


PERU 

Lima: University of San Marcos; Ju 2-A 
25; Spanish L, Peruvian.C, archaeology, 
folklore, art. Apply School of Special 
Studies, University of San Marcos. 


A 17-A 
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State Schools Facing 


Unparalleled Expansion 
By FREDERICK M. RAUBINGER 


Commissioner of Education 


N* JERSEY schools and colleges 
are facing and will continue to 
face problems of expansion unparalleled 
since the early days of the century. 
Since the closing of World War II, the 
public school population has increased 
from about two-thirds of a million to 
nearly a million children. The number 
of teachers has risen from 27,000 to 
over 40,000, and is expected to reach 
the 60,000 mark by 1970. New schools 
are being built at the rate of $100,000,- 
000 annually, which still is not suffi- 
cient to meet the huge backlog. As a re- 
sult, nearly one out of ten children in 
New Jersey is either 
standard classrooms or is on a 
time session. 

Enrollment in the private and public 
colleges in been in- 
creasing at the rate of about 2,000 a 
year, and at the present time exceeds 
the record enrollment resulting from 
the veteran bulge after World War II. 
The State Board of Education has is- 
sued several reports emphasizing the 
magnitude of expansion of New Jersey 
colleges which will be required in the 
future. By 1965, at least 90,000 quali- 
fied men and will be 
seeking college places. To meet their 
needs, the State Board of Education 
has recommended an over-all program 
totaling $82,550,000 for Rutgers, the 
State University, Newark College of 
Engineering, and the six state colleges. 
The 1958 Legislature appropriated 
nearly $10,000,000 as a start toward 
this building program, and it is antici- 
pated that a referendum to authorize a 
bond issue for the remainder will be 
submitted to voters this fall. Private 
colleges in the state are anticipating 
an equal expansion of facilities, so that 
in 1965 the number served in public 
and private institutions will be approxi- 
mately the 


More Aid Needed 

New state aid laws which took effect 
in 1954-1955 now provide about $73,- 
000,000 in aid for current expense and 
nearly $14,000,000 for school building 
aid. Both are based on a foundation 
program which has ceased to be real- 
istic in terms of local expenditure. Pro- 
pusals are before the Legislature for 
additional aid. 
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The teacher shortage abated some- 
what during the past 12 months, al- 
though there is still a lack of fully- 
certified teachers in many specialized 
areas, and the shortage of fully-pre- 
pared personnel is now spreading into 
the high school fields. The so-called up- 
grading program requiring additional 
training of teachers with emergency or 
provisional certificates has created a 
part-time and program of 
tremendous magnitude. Together with 
the mandated 
schedule, 


extension 


salary 
different 
training, 
now re- 


state minimum 
which 
compensation for 
the in-service 
sulted in is esti- 
mated that one out of every four teach- 
ers in the state is enrolled in profes- 


prov ides 
advanced 
program has 
a situation where it 


sional courses. 

Four years ago, legislation was en- 
acted providing for expansion of edu- 
cational services and facilities for chil- 
dren classified as mentally retarded or 
as physically handicapped. Since that 
time, the total number of classes has 
increased from 403 to over 900. The 
number of home-bound 
ceiving special service has doubled 
and the number of full-time school 
psychologists has more than trebled. 
Currently, interested laymen and edu- 
cators are studying legislation to help 
socially and emotionally malajusted 
children. 


Problem of Mobility 


Like most other states, one of the 
greatest problems faced by New Jersey 
education is that of mobility. During 
this decade, New Jersey schools and 
communities have gained as much ad- 
ditional population by in-migration as 
by birth rate increases. Even before the 
“war babies” and post-war babies ar- 
rived at the high school age, dozens of 
New Jersey communities faced an 
acute problem in high school facilities 
because of shifts of population into the 
suburban and semi-rural sections. Bet- 
ter than one out of five districts re- 
ceived notice from the high school to 
which they sent their children that 
they would have to find other accom- 
modations. As a result, 24 regional high 
school districts have been formed since 
1952. 

Long before the “Sputnik fever” had 


children re- 


27-T 


such a startling and questionable effect 
upon public attitudes toward educa- 
tion, New Jersey schools and the New 
Jersey State Department of Education 
were examining their offerings in sci 
The Depart 
1956 which 
discovered science 
mathematics offered in 
every high school in the state, and that 
enrollments in these subjects have been 
increasing rather than declining. Math- 
ematics and_ science were 
found to be generally well prepared, 
and very few were assigned to teaching 
subjects outside of their major speciali- 
zation. A committee of representatives 
and education consid- 


ence and mathematics. 
made a survey in 
that 


courses 


ment 


mayor and 


were 


teachers 


from industry 


ered ways by which teaching of these 


subjects could utilize the rich resources 
of New Jersey industry. 

Several months ago the first science 
coordinator, provided through funds 
supplied by key industries in the state, 
began work on a project proposed by 
the committee: to build bridges be- 
tween the science teacher and the in- 
dustry in his area with the intent of 
enriching and improving science pro- 
grams. The Department of Education 
was given a grant of $275,000 from 
the Dreyfus Foundation, with which 
it (a) supported a chemistry institute 
at Princeton University for high school 
chemistry teachers; (b) began grad- 
uate programs for science and math- 
ematics teachers at Trenton and Mont- 
clair State Colleges; and (c) organized 
regional conferences for teachers in 
fields. 


these 


Child Study Program 

Several years ago the Grant Founda- 
tion awarded a grant of $75,000 to our 
New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
cation for the expansion of child-study, 
under the direction of Dr. Julia Weber 
Gordon. Hundreds of New Jersey 
teachers and parents are involved in 
group discussions and research in this 
area. 

At the same time, the New Jersey 
State Department of Education has 
continued to emphasize the necessity 
for presenting a balanced program of 
instruction suited to the needs and at- 
tainments of all the pupils in the 
schools. It has decried all the gimmicks 
and devices by which an allegedly 
“chosen group” would receive an ab- 
normal amount of attention, while 
those considered less useful to society 
would go into lockstep of a routine sort. 
We believe that the best education for 
every child should still be the goal of 
every school in New Jersey. 

We are confident that the good sense 
of parents, school boards, and profes- 
sional personnel of New Jersey will 
prevent them from being swayed from 
their main purposes. 





Sharing Jime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 


Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Impressions of South American Schools 


The following are excerpts from a 
report by Jack K. Lippert, executive 
editor, Scholastic Magazines, to the Ed- 
ucational Press Association, his sponsor 
on a recent tour of eight South Ameri- 
can cities conducted by International 
Seminars, Inc 


There are many bright spots on the 
educational scene. We were impressed 
by the excellent administration and 
quality of teaching in the few schools 
we had time to visit in each city; and 
by the strong influence of U.S. educa- 
tional philosophy and practices. The 
traditional school is slowly giving ground 
to the modern school with its creative 
approach, 

In every school we were received 
with overflowing cordiality by both 
teachers and students, and the visits 
were marked in four of the public 
schools by a little ceremony that few, if 
any, U.S. public schools would consider 
appropriate: the serving of wine, with 
toasts being exchanged, as the school 
principal (director) and teachers as- 
sembled to meet with us in the direc- 
tor’s office. We had lunch in several 
schools and were served wine with the 
meal. This was available, of course, 
only to the adults. 

Most of the public schools to which 
we were escorted were showplaces, but 
we also visited schools on the fringe 
of the city where barefooted children 
were receiving excellent instruction in 
the academic fundamentals; where the 
raising of chickens was a “solid” sub- 
ject; where a child would proudly lead 
you to the basic reader (one to a class) 


so that you could hear him read in 
English. 

The use of classroom magazines for 
instructional purposes, in the way they 
are used in the U.S., is unknown in 
South America. Nearly all teachers I 
met were interested to hear more about 
classroom periodicals and how they are 
used. 

There are many magazines issued 
expressly for children, including much 
junk such as we see on our own news- 
stands. A better class of children’s peri- 
odical, in fact superior class, is issued 
by the ministries of education in several 
nations. Outstanding and eye-catching 
is Tricolor, of Venezuela, issued six 
times a year. Another is El Grillo, of 
Uruguay. 

In Lima, as we were heading out of 
town in a taxi, we saw a school with 
the name Colegio John Dewey and had 
to stop for this. Here was a well-run 
private primary school where children 
were learning to read in English in the 
first grade under the tutelage of a teach- 
er who studied at the Univ. of Illinois, 
and a principal who had studied at 
Teachers College, Columbia. One of 
the upper-grade pupils had made a 
large bold-stroke pen and ink sketch 
of John Dewey, which hung in the 
main corridor. 

In every city we met teachers and 
school administrators strongly influenced 
by U.S. educational philosophy and 
practices. Educators consider an accel- 
eration of the exchange of teachers and 
students to be of the utmost importance 
in the development of American unity. 

—Jack K. Lippert 








Frontier 


This moment, at this 
place, is my frontier, 

the latest outpost of my 
trek, but not 

the last that I shall 
know; the farthest plot 

I stake, but not the 
first I pioneer. 

All yesterdays together 
brought me here 

from other claims, each 
left for some new spot, 

becoming just another 
distant dot, 

a camp long past, one 
other day or year. 


Each homestead briefly 
occupied, each claim 
upon the way is mine to 

keep, though I 
may not be kept; I am 
enriched thereby 
but not detained by any 
single aim 
fulfilled. Today is my 
frontier, possessed; 
tomorrow is my ever- 
widening West. 
—Myra PERRINGS 


(Reprinted by permission from the 
“Christian Science Monitor’’) 


Junior Achievement 


Just as 4-H Clubs give rural youth 
the opportunity of learning by doing, 
so Junior Achievement gives young 
men and women in urban and city 
areas the same kind of practical experi 
ence in the fields of business and indus- 
try. Each Junior Achievement company 
is sponsored by a major corporation 
which helps the young men and women 
by giving them expert advice in produc- 
tion, sales, and finance. The Junior 
Achievers set up a firm, plan a product, 
market it, and at the end of a year 
close out the business. 

Among the products are night lights, 
scatter rugs, wastepaper baskets, has- 
socks, detergents, fire extinguishers, ta- 
bles, ete. The junior company produc- 
ing hassocks was sponsored by Sim- 
mons, while the makers of fire extin- 
guishers were helped by Du _ Pont. 
Bristol-Myers served as advisors to 
young shampoo makers, and the Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corp. assisted 
the boys and girls making metal flower 
stands. 

Several Scholastic staff members were 
able to join representatives of the Junior 
Achievement groups of Union County, 
New Jersey, at a luncheon as guests 
of Bristol-Myers Products and Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products. These young 
achievers were being briefed before 
they started on “Operation Puerto Rico.” 
In addition to meeting with Puerto 
Rican officials and visiting places of 
interest, the young people will be the 
guests of Puerto Rican businessmen 
and their families. They will stay with 
a businessman through his normal work- 
day. 

At the luncheon I was fortunate 
to sit beside the president of the Ja 
Pont Company—makers of fire extin- 
guishers. And the handiest and most 
comfortable spot I have ever found 
from which to work on files is the has- 
sock I brought back to the office—made 
by the Jasco Company. But more im- 
portant than the impressions from the 
short association is the firm conviction 
that the industrial future of our coun- 
try is greatly enriched as these young 
groups continue to learn in this way. 
Observing them, I could only echo the 
words of the invocation, “We thank 
Thee for Youth: its wonder and eager- 
ness.” 

If you are not too familiar with the 
work of Junior Achievement groups, 
you and your better readers will enjoy 
A Business of Their Own by Lavinia 
Dobler (Dodd Mead, 1958). The de- 
velopment of one junior business is 
traced from the organization of the 
company through the year’s work. You 
become interested in some quite re- 
freshing young people. 

—Mary HARrBAGE 
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New Materials 








LATIN AMERICAN SOURCE MaA- 
TERIALS—Creole Petroleum Corp. of- 
fers two teaching aids on Latin America: 
Latin Studies, a 27-page 
teachers’ guide to resource materials 
which lists books, pamphlets, articles, 
films, and filmstrips on 11 countries and 
the Guianas. Venezuela, a resource unit 
for upper elementary grades covering 
geography, economics, people, educa- 
tion, culture, plus teaching aids and a 
study unit. Write Creole Petroleum 
Corp., 1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. (free). 


American 


INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR, by Walter Sullivan—336-page 
January issue of International Concilia- 
tion describes the cooperative efforts of 
66 nations who pooled their scientific 
resources. Emphasizes scientist's new 
role of administrator and international 


diplomat. Chapter titles are: Forerun- 
ners of the IGY, Preparation, China, 
the IGY Begins, Sputniks, Antarctica, 
Legacy of the IGY. 25 cents from Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27. 


RESEARCH RELATING TO CHIL- 
DREN, Bulletin No. 8—131 pages of 
the latest findings reported to the 
Clearinghouse for Research in Child 
Life between March 1 and July 31, 
1958. Some areas covered: growth and 
development, personality and adjust- 
ment, exceptional children, the family. 
$1 from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


SELECTING AN ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST—32-page pamphlet intended for 
use by test selection committees, school 











administrators, counselors, ~.teachers, 
and tests and measurements classes. It 
discusses ways in which staridardized 
achievement tests can be analyzed and 
matched to testing needs and 
It also touches on the knowledgeable 
use of tests and interpretation of scores. 
Free from Evaluation Advisory 
Service, Educational Testing Service, 
20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 


UrpPOSes. 


and 


DIRECTORY OF FILM LIBRARIES 
—235-page compilation of all compa- 
nies, institutions, and organizations 
which lend or rent 16mm. films within 
the U. S. and which assented to being 
listed in the directory. Number and 
type of films are included for each of 
the 3,300 film libraries listed. $1 from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, :Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Books 





MRS. R.: THE LIFE OF ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, by Alfred Steinberg. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 384 
pp., $5, 1958.) 


In this or any age, the account of an 
indefatigable humanitarian is valuable 
reading for high school students. Mr. 
Steinberg’s biography is the more valu- 
able because it doesn’t attempt to make 
a storybook heroine of Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Rather it depicts her as a tireless 
worker whose unbounded energies in- 
evitably ran off in a few stray directions. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has led an interesting 
life. Her own activities, ranging from 
mother to United Nations delegate, 
make lively reading. In addition, her 
chores and duties as wife to a crippled 
President while the crisis in Europe de- 
veloped into World War II prove that 
a woman’s place is not limited to the 
home. 

Perhaps Mrs. Roosevelt’s unsympa- 
thetic mother and domineering mother- 
in-law were responsible for her own 
weaknesses in assuming a maternal role, 
but Mr. Steinberg indicates that for one 
reason or another discipline was not 
very firm in the Roosevelt household. 

Although the account of the court- 
ship and early marriage years provides 
an intimate glimpse into the two Roose- 
velt families, the days spent in the 
White House afford the reader the 


most exciting look into the family 
album. The Roosevelts were able to 
bring an informal atmosphere to Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Homey snapshots of 
life in the executive mansion are shown. 

Throughout the biography Louis 
Howe, the newspaperman turned Presi- 
dent-maker, is a forceful, intriguing 
figure until his death. 

Because Mrs. Roosevelt was a great 
feminist who championed women’s 
rights at every opportunity, Mrs. R. 
might appear to be a woman’s book to 
the casual browser. Actually it is a fine 
history of a fine woman, equally read- 
able to members of either sex. 

—Henry B. MALONEY 
Cooley H. S., Detroit 


Records Tes 
and ‘lapes_ 4 


THE STORY OF THE KLONDIKE 
and THE DAYS OF ’49, Songs of the 
Gold Rush (two 10”, LP 33 1/3 rpm 
discs, $4.25 each, list, 25 per cent edu- 
cational discount, Folkways Records & 
Service Co., 117 W. 46th St., New York 
City). 





Pierre Berton, author of Stampede for 
Gold (published by Alfred Knopf), has 
recorded his childhood impressions of 
Dawson City and the Klondike. His 
father had come with the goldrushers 
in 1898 and so through family lore Ber- 
ton can carry his account back beyond 


his birth. He recalls how with his par- 
ents and his baby sister he floated sev- 
eral hundred miles down the wild and 
dangerous Yukon River. His mother 
baked the family bread, raising the 
dough by bringing it beneath the blan- 
kets with them at night, and his father 
provided the porcupine stew. He pic- 
tures for us the Dawson City which 
Jack London and Robert Service knew 
and the Dawson City of today, a town 
of scarcely three hundred inhabitants. 

With the record is an annotated Klon- 
dike bibliography, books chosen by Mr. 
Berton for further reading for young 
people. Mr. Berton’s narration has the 
immediacy of firsthand experience and 
the facts of authentic research; it should 
be enjoyed by junior and senior high 
school students. 

Still looking west, but with an Ameri- 
can slant rather than a Canadian per- 
spective, are Logan English’s songs of 
the Gold Rush. In these songs of the 
trek and its humorously stereotyped 
characters are the jubilance of hope 
and discovery and the disillusion of loss 
and failure. Those popular _ belles, 
“Clementine” and “Sweet Betsy from 
Pike,” are included. There is the miner 
who ended this great adventure of a 
lifetime “a perfect used-up man.” There 
is, of course, the song of the gamble: 
whose lot was often an easier and more 
profitable one than that of the miner. 
Both the overland and the sea routes to 
the West are satirized in bitter detail. 

—AuprREY Hopcins 
Champaign, III. 
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To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


MATERIALS 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


1. PAUL CHRISTIANSEN CHORAL 
SCHOOL, p. 21-T 
Complete details on summer school 


2. UNIV. OF DENVER, p. 24-T 
Information on summer high school insti- 
tute 

(Summer school bulletins) 


. AMERICAN UNIV., p. 22-T 

. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 23-T 

. GEORGETOWN UNIV., p. 24-T 

. GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL, 

, 23-7 

. HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 22-T 

. LAVAL UNIV., p. 24-T 

. MEXICO CITY COLLEGE, p. 23-T 

10. MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, p. 24-T 
__11, MONTERREY TEC, p. 23-T 


—___.12. NEW YORK UNIV. SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, p. 22-T 


13. ST. JOHN’S UNIV., p. 13-T 
14. TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 23-T 
15. TUFTS UNIV., p. 22-T 
___.16. UNIV. OF GENEVA, p. 23-T 
__.17. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, p. 13-T 
18. UNIV. OF NEUCHATEL, p. 23-T 
19. UNIV. OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, p. 24-T 
20. UNIV. OF OSLO, p. 23-T 
21. UNIV. OF OTTAWA, p. 23-T 
22. UNIV. OF PITTSBURGH, p. 24-T 
23. UNIV. OF RHODE ISLAND, p. 22-T 
24. UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
p. 25-T 
25. UNIV. OF WASHINGTON, p. 11-T 
___26. UNIV. OF WISCONSIN, p. 19-T 
27. WHEATON COLLEGE, p. 25-T 


TRAVEL 


28. AUTO EUROPE, p. 26-T 

Booklet, ““ABC’s of European Auto Travel” 
29. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU, p. 32-T 

Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit 

30. CITROEN CARS, p. 12-T 

Overseas Booklet on overseas car delivery 
31. EUROPE BY CAR, p. 21-T 

Folder on renting or leasing a car in 
Europe 

32. MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
& DEVELOPMENT, p. 21-T 
Brochure, ‘This Is Missouri’ 


Please Print 


Nome 


— 33. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Travel booklet, ‘Jet Adventures in Edu- 
cation” (See Feb. 13 Teacher, p. 3-T) 

34. PROF. J. S. TARBELL, p. 21-T 
Information on Flying College tours 


——35. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, p. 24-T 


Information on (a) camping (b) 
fishing (c) hunting (d) summer re- 
sorts (e) sightseeing (f) boating 
36. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 19-T 
Illustrated booklets and road maps 


.37. REAL AIRLINES, p. 2-T 


Information on round trip air fares to six 
South American countries 

38. SITA, p. 24-T 

Information on tours 

38a. UNITED AIRLINES, p. 8-T 

Free air travel brochures 

39. UNITED TOURS, p. 24-T 

Brochure on West Indies cruises 

40. UNIV. OF SAN FRANCISCO, p. 25-T 
Information on summer sessions abroad 
41. WAYNE STATE UNIV., p. 21-T 
Details on European study tour 


TEACHING AIDS 
42. BRISTOL-MYERS 


Booklets (a) Dental Health for my 
Grade (b) Grooming for Teens. Please 
indicate number of girls ) and boys 
( ) in your class. (See Jan. 16 Teacher, 
p. 3-T) 


__43. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Films (a) “Drafty, Isn’t 11?’ _(b) 

“Prepare Through Educction”’ (c) “Point 

of View” Booklets (d) Teacher orienta- 

tion (e) Student job training (f) 

Teacher booklet on Army occupations 
(g) Parent booklet (h) Student 

booklet on Army Life. (See Feb. 20 

Teacher, p. 16-T) 

44. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 24-T 

Brochure 

45. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 26-T 

Reprints of Safe Driving ad 

46. GOOD GROOMING RALLY KIT 

‘For Men Only,” a complete assembly 

program for boys; produced by Scholastic 

Magazines. (See Feb. 27 Teacher, p. 11-T) 


_47. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 5-T 


___(a) List of teaching aids __(b) infor- 
mation on careers in the coal industry 
48. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 

Book Lists: (a) complete secondary 
school iist __(b) special Catholic educa- 
tional list (c) science books. (See Feb 
13 Teacher, p. 2-T) 


__49. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Reprints of World Book ad See Nov. 21 
Teacher, pp. 13-T to 16-T) 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils 





Address. 








This coupon valid for two months. 
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33 West 42nd Street, 








New York 36, N.Y. 


Who or what is Ulan Bator? Is Ber- 
muda really closer to Nova Scotia than 
to Florida? Can one travel from North 
Carolina to Georgia without passing 
through another state?® 

Incidental intelligence, perhaps, but 
these and similar questions fly thick and 
fast in our offices as work commences 
on the new 1959-60 Scholastic World 
News Maps. A team of editors headed 
by Sturges Cary, editor of Junior Scho- 
lastic, working in cooperation with the 
C. S. Hammond Company, leading 
map-makers, has already started to plan 
and design the colorful Scholastic News 
Maps which have become a fixture in 
thousands of classrooms. 

How many cartographers must have 
wished, in the years since Columbus 
proved the earth is round, that things 
had turned out differently! No little 
intelligence and ingenuity go into the 
task of representing both sides of a 
round object on a flat surface; the map 
projection has always been—and it re- 
mains—a challenge. (The cause of sci- 
entific inquiry was recently served by 
evidence from camera-bearing rockets 
that our old “globe” is in fact a modi- 
fied pear-shape; but expect no shouts 
of joy from the map-maker, who has 
had a hard enough time up to now 
trying to make it look round.) 

Turning to another problem, if 
Sturges Cary had his way there would 
be established, by universal decree, a 
single month in which all events-that- 
shape-our-world would take place—that 
month preferably to be June. For how- 
ever just its cause, the nation that gains 
its independence in September, after 
our maps have gone to press in late 
August, must certainly be looked upon 
by Mr. Cary with mixed emotions. 

Scholastic’s World News Maps are 
published in both junior and senior edi- 
tions and are supplied free of charge 
to subscribers to our social studies mag- 
azines. News panels, special insets and 
highlighted areas are chosen in an effort 
to make each map as effective a teach- 
ing aid as possible; and Mr. Cary and 
his co-workers will welcome suggestions 
from subscribers as to how next year’s 
maps might be improved. 


President and Publisher 


golia. “Yes” is the answer to both of the 
following questions. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR oo VIEWERS 


Thurs., Mar. 5, 7 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “The Haunted House,” 
in which Beaver is certain he has been 
approached by a witch because a de- 
serted house he passes on his way to 
school is haunted. 

Sun., Mar. 8, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
Timmy’s collie gives birth to seven pup- 
pies and the boy, heartbroken when he 
learns his family is planning to sell or 
give away the pups, makes plan to hide 
them. 

Mon., Mar. 9, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) High- 
spots of the Greatest Show on Earth: 
Ernie Kovacs is your host for an hour- 
long tour through attractions of the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum and Bailey 
Circus at the Charlotte, N.C. Coliseum. 
You will see the outstanding acts that 
make the 89th annual edition of this 
most famous of all circuses the best ever. 

Fri., Mar. 13, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: Donald Duck is 25 
years old today, and he celebrates his 
anniversary by taking his nephews on a 
first-hand automobile tour of America— 
to bring up their failing grades in ge- 
ography. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Mar. 8, 11:30 a.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: Dr. Leighton E. Cluff, 
chief allergist at the University Hospi- 
tal, takes a look at common allergic 
diseases such as hay fever and asthma 
in “The Disastrous Defense.” He will 
also examine the phenomenon of auto- 
immunity in which a disease formerly 
thought to be caused by outside forces 
is actually an allergic reaction among 
the cells of an individual’s own body. 

Mon., Mar. 9, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: “Atomic Age Physics” 
continues with Dr. Harvey White. “The 
Spinning Electron.” Mar. 10: “The Bohr 
Magneton.” Mar. 11: “Stern Gerlach 
Experiment.” Mar. 12: “Selection and 
Intensity Rules.” Mar. 13: “Ionization 
Potentials.” Mar. 16: “The Zeeman Ef- 
fect.” Mar. 17: “Molecular Spectra.” Mar 
18: “Molecular Energy Levels.” Mar. 19: 
“X-rays.” Mar. 20: “The Moseley Law.” 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: 
“Tarahumara Trail is about the search 
for 400-year-old Spanish armor in north- 
western Mexico. 

Tues., Mar. 10, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Tac- 
tic: Walt Kelly, Wally Cox, and the pub- 
lisher of Esquire discuss men’s attitudes 
toward cancer. Mar. 17: Steve Allen 
(and his four “Men in the Street”—Tom 
Poston, Louis Nye, Don Knotts, and Pat 
Harrington) join a panel of dis- 
tinguished scientists to discuss attitudes 
toward research in America and how 
these attitudes relate to the control of 
disease. 

Sun., Mar. 22, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Bell System Science Series: “The Un- 
chained Goddess,” repeat of the color 
film which shows how scientists study, 
analyze and forecast the weather, with 
Richard Carlson and Dr. Frank Baxter. 
Frank Capra produced the film 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Mar. 4, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Bell Telephone Hour: Howard Keel, 
Ann Blyth, Eileen Farrell, Isaac Stern, 
the Joe Bushkin Quartet, and the 
Ximenez-Vargas Ballet Espanol perform 
in another show in this well-received 
music and dance variety series. 

Fri., Mar. 6, 7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: 


Jason Robards, Jr., and Maria Schell 
star in Playhouse 90 production of 
“For Whom the Bell Tolls’’ over CBS-TV. 
Play is in two parts: March 12 and 19. 


Every Friday through March, Charles 
Van Doren discusses great architects in 
world history. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Per- 
son: Shirley MacLaine and Rube Gold- 
berg are Edward R. Murrow’s guests. 

Sun., Mar. 8, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: A new series on the writer 
and the contemporary world, with Anne 
Fremantle as hostess for the National 
Council of Catholic Men. “The Christian 
in a World of Conflict.” 

11:30 a.m. Camera Three: Larry Adler 
on how the harmonica was received in 
his recent visits to Japan and India. 

5: anf . (NBC-TV) NBC Opera Com- 
pany: Gian Carlo Menotti’s opera “Maria 

Golovin” in a two-hour colorcast. Title 

role is sung by Franca Duval, who cre- 
ated the part last summer at the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair and repeated it on 

Broadway earlier this season. The other 

principal roles will be played by 

Richard Cross as Donato, Patricia 

Neway as his mother, and Ruth Kobart 

as Agata. The opera is about young Don- 
ato, blinded in war, who falls in love 
with Maria Golovin, a tenant in his 
mother’s house. Maria, the wife of a war 

prisoner, has a young son. Donato, im- 

prisoned by his blindness, soon becomes 

jealous. A war prisoner escapes from a 

nearby camp and tells Donato that he 
can free himself from torment only by 
an act of violence. Donato resolves to 
kill Maria with the gun the fugitive has 
left behind, and asks his mother to help 
him point the gun. Samuel Chotzinoff is 
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Peter Herman Adler, musical 

and Kirk Browning, director 

Mon., Mar. 9, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice of 
Firestone: A program of Americana, 
with Jo Stafford, Jimmy Rogers, and 
Paul Weston 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


n., Mar. 8, 2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom 
“A Conversation with Eleanor Roose- 
velt.” William Attwood, foreign editor 
of “Look” magazine, appears with the 
former first lady, who discusses her pub- 
lic life in America and America’s world 
image. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Mrs 
Roosevelt refuted the idea that the 
United Nations is “merely” a debating 
society. Were you satisfied with her 
arguments? Cite examples from current 
news stories to support your position. 2 
How has the position of American 
women changed since Mrs. Roosevelt 
was a young girl? (See Diana Trilling’s 
article on the subject in “Look,” March 
3.) What part did she herself play in 
bringing about this change? 3. Mrs. 
Roosevelt compared the attitudes of the 
United States and Russia toward vis- 
itors from unfriendly nations. Has the 
American policy toward Russian visi- 
tors shown any signs of changing? Do 
recent events indicate that American 
popular opinion may differ from official 
State Department policy in this respect? 
(Mikoyan, the Moiseyev Dancers, e.g.) 
4. What effects of conformity does Mrs 
Roosevelt see in American youth? Do 
you share her optimism about our abil- 
ity to re-find our spiritual values? Why? 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The World of 
Ideas: “What is the Moral Responsibil- 
ity of Scientists?”, as discussed by Dr. 
Charles Frankel and friends. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: “Generation Without a Cause,” 
Part II: “The Searchers.” A profile of 
the American college and university— 
its history, development of different 
types, problems and prospects. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. How have the ideals 
and purposes of American higher edu- 
cation changed in the past century? 
How did American higher education 
originally reflect its European back- 
ground? Are there any vestiges of this 
background in contemporary American 
universities? 2. How has the Morrill 
Land Grant Act of 1862 changed Ameri- 
can higher education? What were the 
provisions of the Act? Which contem- 
porary schools were founded under the 
benefits of the Act? Do these schools 
differ from other types of colleges and 
universities? 3. Trace the development 
of the American graduate school. How 
does it differ from its British counter- 
part? 4. What roles does the community 
college play in American higher edu- 
cation? Why do many educators believe 
its role will grow in the next decade? 


DRAMA 


Wed., Mar. 4, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “White Collar 
Bandit,” by Harold Gast, in cooperation 
with the Better Business Bureau. A true 
drama about swindles on the buying 
public. 

Sun., Mar. 8, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General 
Electric Theatre: Chico and Harpo Marx 
star in “Best Laid Plans,” a story com- 
pletely without dialog, spoofing the 
French movie about a perfect robbery, 


“Rififi.” 

Wed., Mar. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. 
Steel Hour: Louis Pelletier’s “The 
Square Egghead,” with Tom Ewell and 
June Lockhart. A businessman, back in 
college for a ten-week refresher course, 
resents the idea of exchanging New 
York’s night life for education—until 
he sees his attractive teacher. 

Thurs., Mar. 12 and 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Playhouse 90: A two-part adaptation of 
Ernest Hemingway’s “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls,” drama of the Spanish Civil 
War. Production will star Jason 
Robards, Jr., and Maria Schell 


producer; 
director, 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





DISCOVER YOUR EXCITING NEIGHBOR to the north 


this summer! Never a better time than 


Camnmaca euiaa 
of the Royal Visit and opening of the 


great St. Lawrence Seaway. An extra 


s | eee the wonderful world round of pageantry, special events and 
| 


festivals wherever you go! Fascinating, 
at your doorstep sonergyn, anny amen invites yon for 
the holiday of a lifetime ... mail the 


coupon and start planning now! 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


The Canadian 
Vacation Package = Please send the Teacher’s Canadian Vacation Kit to: 
i a . 


and the pamphiet, oi Ng ~ em 


me. 
cans a ? 
Summer Courses (PLEASE PRINT) 


+ 


in Canada, the latter containing a general out- 
line of the various summer courses, including 
arts and crafts, to be conducted in the provinces 
of Canada this season. TOWN oes __ STATE 

Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope. : 


ADDRESS 





